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Editorial 


On  the  evening  of  November  9,  1993,  Koinonia  Journal  hosted 
the  Sixth  Annual  Koinonia  Graduate  Forum  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  The  central  paper  for  examination, 
“Christian  Ethics  in  a  Postmodern  World?  Hauerwas,  Stout,  and 
Christian  Moral  Bricolage ,”  was  offered  by  William  Greenway. 
Responses  to  this  central  paper  were  presented  by  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  following  disciplines:  Theology,  Practical  Theology, 
Biblical  Studies,  Church  and  Society,  and  History.  This  issue  of 
the  journal  presents  the  resulting  discussion.  Though  the  respond¬ 
ents  have  been  asked  to  revise  their  presentations  to  accommodate 
the  stylistic  requirements  of  the  print  medium,  much  of  the  dis¬ 
cursive  nature  of  the  event  remains  evident.  In  other  words,  these 
articles  should  be  read  as  part  of  an  extended  conversation.  No 
individual  article  will  be  entirely  coherent  without  either  its  pri¬ 
mary  reference  to  the  central  article  by  Greenway  or  its  secondary 
reference  to  the  other  responses.  The  Afterword  by  Professor 
Hauerwas  is  presented  as  a  response  the  conversation  as  a  whole. 

William  Green  way’s  vision  of  Christian  ethics,  as  presented 
in  the  central  paper,  seeks  to  span  the  chasm  between  those  in 
postmodern  ethics  (like  Stout)  who  embrace  pluralism  and  seek 
the  broadest  possible  base  for  ethical  decisions,  and  those  (like 
Hauerwas)  who  state  that  ethical  decisions  stand  upon  an  appeal  to 
a  shared  Christian  narrative.  Green  way  is  not  content  with  a 
forced  choice  between  mutually  exclusive  opposites:  i.e.,  between 
strong  convictions  openly  held  (a  so-called  Christian  sectarianism) 
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and  a  pluralistic  tolerance  of  diversity.  According  to  Greenway, 
the  Christian  who  is  engaged  in  making  moral  judgments  is 
engaged  in  a  qualified  bricolage  (Stout’s  term).  Within  the  larger 
conversation  and  inextricably  linked  to  it  (web-like,  being 
influenced  by  it  and  influencing  it),  the  Christian  is  making  a  par¬ 
ticularly  Christian  contribution  to  contemporary  moral  discourse. 

Lois  Malcolm,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  responds  to  Greenway  from  the  discipline  of  theology. 
She  agrees  with  Greenway’s  choice  of  Stout  and  Hauerwas  as  con¬ 
versation  partners  because  of  their  efforts  to  avoid  a  nihilistic 
approach  to  postmodern  ethics.  She  also  agrees  with  Greenway’s 
attempt  to  mediate  between  the  two.  According  to  Malcolm,  we 
must  engage  in  a  qualified  moral  bricolage  because  of  our 
theological  stance  as  Christians— not  just  because  of  our  post¬ 
modern  setting.  It  is  Christian  theology’s  ultimate  object  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  necessitates  a  qualified  moral 
bricolage.  In  other  words,  as  Christian  theologians  have  long 
stated  (long  before  this  postmodern  era),  our  moral  decisions  are 
made  with  reference  to  an  ultimate  divine  reality— but  one  not 
directly  transparent  to  human  perception. 

J.  Francis  Watson,  a  Lutheran  parish  pastor  and  Ph.D. 
candidate  at  Drew  University,  responds  to  Greenway’s  proposal 
from  the  discipline  of  practical  theology.  According  to  Watson, 
Greenway’s  proposal  has  implications  for  ecclesiology.  Though  he 
agrees  with  Greenway  at  many  points,  Watson  expresses  his  con¬ 
cern  that  the  term  bricolage  implies  an  inherently  individualistic 
activity.  Watson  also  cautions  against  hasty  reformulations  of  the 
Christian  traditions  and  suggests  that  there  is  an  element  of 
“irreversibility”  (Bruce  Marshall’s  term)  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
Church’s  narrative. 

Morag  Logan  responds  from  the  discipline  of  Biblical 
Studies  (Old  Testament)  with  an  effort  to  define  what  it  means  to 
enter  the  larger,  pluralistic,  public  discourse  on  ethics  with  a  par¬ 
ticularly  Christian  point  of  view.  With  her  focus  on  one  particular 
piece  of  the  Christian  narrative  (Micah  6:8),  Logan  asks  why  we 
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choose  to  base  our  ethical  decisions  on  one  rather  than  another 
piece  of  the  biblical  narrative  and  whether  there  are  “ethical  and 
unethical  ways  to  use  these  ‘bits  and  pieces’”  (p.  62). 

Willette  A.  Burgie-Gipson,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  Religion 
and  Society,  asks  that  Green  way  examine  the  assumption  that 
there  is  a  single,  unified  Christian  narrative  from  which  to  work 
as  an  ethicist.  According  to  Burgie-Gipson,  Green  way,  while  ade¬ 
quately  describing  the  pluralism  surrounding  the  Church  in  its 
postmodern  setting,  has  failed  to  account  for  the  pluralism  within 
the  Church.  Though  she  agrees  with  much  of  Greenway’s 
proposal,  Burgie-Gipson  also  argues  (with  Hauerwas)  against 
Greenway’s  rejection  of  a  thoroughgoing  pacifism  and  asks  “shall 
we  do  no  good  because  we  can  not  do  all  good?”  (p.  75). 

Finally,  Gavin  Ferriby  provides  a  historian’s  response. 
Rather  than  follow  Greenway’s  move  toward  a  mediation  between 
Hauerwas  and  Stout,  Ferriby  chooses  Stout  over  Hauerwas. 
Ferriby  senses  danger  in  Hauerwas ’s  “idealized  Christian  his¬ 
torical  master- narrative”  (p.  81)  and  (along  with  Logan  and 
Burgie-Gipson)  asks  Greenway  which  of  the  many  Christian  narra¬ 
tives  is  being  chosen  as  “ the  Christian  narrative”  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  As  a  historian,  Ferriby  finds  not  one  Christian  story  but 
many  stories— not  a  single  basis  for  a  Christian’s  ethical  decisions 
but  many  conflicting  bases. 

As  Greenway’s  final  response  and  Hauerwas’ s  Afterword 
amply  demonstrate,  this  conversation  is  by  no  means  concluded.  It 
has  only  begun.  Our  presentation  of  this  conversation  in  print  is 
an  invitation  to  our  readers  to  join  in  an  ever  more  lively  debate. 
This  issue  of  Koinonia  also  includes  a  selection  of  critical  reviews 
of  recent  books  in  religion.  These  reviews  are  presented  according 
to  discipline  in  the  following  order:  Biblical  Studies,  Theology, 
Ethics,  Religion  and  Society,  Church  History,  Missions  and  Ecu- 
menics,  History  of  Religions,  and  Practical  Theology.  One  or 

more  disciplines  may  not  be  represented  in  any  given  issue. 

—GREGORY  L.  GLOVER 
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Christian  Ethics  in  a  Postmodern  World? 

Hauerwas,  Stout,  and  Christian  Moral  Bricolage 


WILLIAM  GREENWAY 


SETTING  THE  STAGE 

Cartesianism  and  the  Dream  of  Modernity 

Jeffrey  stout  traces  the  origin  of  modernity  to  the 
philosophy  of  Rene  Descartes  (1981:31-65).  Responding  to  an 
age  when  the  diversity  of  “authorities”  was  leading  to  violent  civil 
strife  and  to  conflict  between  the  church  and  respected  scientists 
such  as  Galileo,  Descartes  initiated  a  pivotal  move  away  from 
authority  and  tradition.  He  turned  instead  to  the  natural  light  of 
reason  and  defined  knowledge  as  that  which  could  not  possibly  be 
doubted. 

The  flight  from  authority,  therefore,  was  simultaneously  a 
flight  to  objective  reason  and  certitude.  Philosophical  method 
underwent  significant  permutations  in  the  following  centuries,  but 
the  modernist  dream  of  attaining  certain  knowledge  through  a 
foundationalist  epistemology  endured. 

The  Eclipse  of  the  Ethical  Dream  of  Modernity 

The  ethical  dream  of  modernism  is  to  delineate  universal 
ethical  criteria.  As  Stanley  Hauerwas  notes,  “contemporary  ethical 
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theory  has  tried  to  secure  for  moral  judgments  an  objectivity  that 
would  free  such  judgments  from  the  subjective  beliefs,  wants,  and 
stories  of  the  agents  who  make  them”  (1977:16).  The  undergird¬ 
ing  assumption  of  the  modern  approach  is  that  morally  justifiable 
reasons  must  be  completely  objective  (Hauerwas  1977:17, 
1983:11).  Only  such  objective  judgments,  the  modernist  believes, 
can  ensure  that  we  do  not  slide  into  an  abyss  of  nihilism,  skep¬ 
ticism,  or  relativism. 

We  have,  however,  begun  to  understand  the  implications  of 
the  insight  that  one’s  prejudices,  far  more  than  one’s  judgments, 
constitute  the  historical  reality  of  one’s  being  (Gadamer 
1988:245).  The  long-idolized  appeal  to  an  objective,  neutral 
reason,  to  a  reason  free  from  preconceived  opinions,  has  been 
exposed  as  whimsy.  This  historicist  insight,  emerging 
simultaneously  in  diverse  disciplines  (Bernstein  1983),  signals 
“postmodernity.” 

Ethics  after  Modernity 

Alasdair  MacIntyre’s  After  Virtue  (1984)  presented  the  first 
widely  influential  account  of  the  implications  of  the  postmodern 
condition  for  ethics.  MacIntyre  contends  that  moral  debate  today 
takes  place  in  largely  incommensurable  ( not  “untranslatable”)  lan¬ 
guages,  which  are  the  unrecognized  fragments  of  previously 
coherent  ethical  wholes.  Consequently,  public  ethical  discourse 
has  degenerated  into  an  “emotivism.” 

MacIntyre  argues  that  the  Enlightenment  project  of  justi¬ 
fying  morality  had  to  fail  because  Enlightenment  thinkers  failed  to 
notice  the  three  distinctive  elements  of  the  moral  scheme  that  they 
had  inherited:  “untutored  human  nature,  man-as-he-could-be-if- 
he-realized-his-te/os,  and  the  moral  precepts  which  enable  him  to 
pass  from  one  state  to  the  other”  (1984:54-55).  Consequently, 
they  did  not  discern  that  “the  joint  effect  of  the  secular  rejection 
of  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  theology  and  the  scientific  and 
philosophical  rejection  of  Aristotelianism  was  to  eliminate  any 
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notion  of  man-as-he-could-be-if-he-realized-his-te/0s“  (MacIntyre 
1984:54). 

This  rejection,  MacIntyre  explains,  amounted  to  the 
“invention”  of  the  truly  autonomous  individual  (1984:60-61). 
With  this  “invention,”  the  functional  concept  of  “man”— variants 
of  which  both  Aristotelian  and  Christian  ethics  depended  on  to 
justify  the  logic  of  the  move  from  “is”  to  “ought”— was  destroyed 
(MacIntyre  1984:58).  For  example,  while  for  Aristotle  freedom 
was  not  an  end  in  itself  but  intrinsically  related  to  the  telos  of 
humans,  in  the  modern  period  the  stress  centered  on  freedom  as 
an  end  in  itself  (Hauerwas  1983:8).  Freedom  became  a  trans- 
cultural,  trans-historical  foundation  of  ethics.  It  is  our  recognition 
of  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  modernist  projects  of  this  sort 
which  has  spawned  a  sense  of  chaos. 

A  Sense  of  Chaos 

The  historicist  seeds  of  postmodernity  are  rooted  in  modern 
thought.  Postmodernism,  therefore,  does  not  signal  a  distinct 
philosophical  period  as  much  as  a  community-wide  recognition  of 
the  depth  and  implications  of  Lessing’s  infamous  ditch.  The  term 
“postmodernism”  is  largely  a  heuristic  device  for  naming  the 
ethos  which  accompanies  the  shock  of  this  recognition. 

The  failure  to  establish  an  objective  basis  for  rational  discus¬ 
sion  has  bred  the  postmodern  ethos,  for  we  have  been  weaned  on 
the  modernist  confidence  that  our  most  fundamental  ethical  con¬ 
victions  can  be  objectively  established  (Hauerwas  1983:10).  We 
have  held  our  most  fundamental  ethical  assumptions  as 
unquestionably  objective  and  universal.  They  have  been  so  basic 
that  they  are  “like  the  air  we  breathe”  (Hauerwas  1983:4). 

As  we  become  aware  that  all  “ethical  reflection  occurs  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  particular  time  and  place,”  however,  we  recognize  that 
even  fundamental  questions  about  the  good  or  the  right  necessarily 
draw  “on  the  particular  convictions  of  historic  communities  to 
whom  such  questions  may  have  significantly  different  meanings” 
(Hauerwas  1983:1).  We  experience  a  “feeling  of  chaos”  because 
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the  “very  ‘air  we  breathe’  is  being  questioned”  (Hauerwas 
1983:4). 

Richard  Bernstein  in  Beyond  Objectivism  and  Relativism 
aptly  labels  the  sense  of  chaos  which  accompanies  the  dashing  of 
our  Cartesian  ambitions  “Cartesian  anxiety”  (1983:16-20).  This 
Cartesian  anxiety  is  most  powerfully  felt  within  the  realm  of 
ethics.  If  there  is  no  objective  basis  for  rational  discussion,  how 
are  we  to  avoid  the  spectres  of  skepticism,  nihilism,  or  relativism? 
How  do  we  justify  our  struggle  against  injustice,  oppression,  and 
prejudice?  In  the  face  of  these  concerns,  Jeffrey  Stout  and  Stanley 
Hauerwas  offer  two  distinct  and  influential  ethical  alternatives  for 
our  postmodern  age. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  A  MODEST  PRAGMATIST:  JEFFREY  STOUT 

Modern  Virtue  for  a  Postmodern  Age 

In  Ethics  After  Babel ,  Jeffrey  Stout  extends  a  pragmatic  plea 
that  we  accept  our  finitude  and  seek  out  practical  wisdom.  Where 
MacIntyre  laments  the  “new  dark  ages  which  are  already  upon 
us,”  Stout  searches  for  “Virtue  among  the  Ruins”  (MacIntyre 
1984:263;  Stout  1988:191). 

The  invaluable  insight  that  the  modernist  legacy  has 
bequeathed  us  is  “the  recognition,  born  of  phronesis  and  forged  in 
the  religious  strife  of  early  modem  Europe,  that  the  good  life  for 
us  must  make  allowances  for  our  inability  to  achieve  perfect 
agreement  on  the  good  life”  (Stout  1988:238).  This  recognition 
signals  Stout’s  decisive  departure  from  MacIntyre,  for  where 
MacIntyre  sees  “the  social  embodiment  of  emotivism,”  Stout  sees 
an  “implicit  commitment  to  a  provisional,  self-limiting,  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  good”  (Stout  1988:238). 

MacIntyre,  argues  Stout,  correctly  asserts  that  we  no  longer 
share  a  Christian  or  Aristotelian  teleology,  but  there  is  still  wide 
consensus  regarding  a  “provisional  telos ”  (1988:212).  While 
modern  thinkers  were  unsuccessful  in  their  quest  for  certainty, 
they  were  successful  in  facilitating  a  vocabulary  independent  of 
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specific  understandings  of  God  for  a  population  which  had  come 
to  the  implicit  consensus  that  “putting  an  end  to  religious  warfare 
and  intolerance”  by  compromising  on  detailed  visions  of  the  good 
was  morally  superior  to  violently  instantiating  one’s  own  detailed 
vision  through  violence  (Stout  1988:212;  cf.  161,  222-224). 

Essential  to  modern  polemics  was  an  appeal  to  “public” 
knowledge.  By  moving  away  from  private  appeals  to  tradition  or 
authority  and  to  appeals  to  public  argumentation,  modern  thinkers 
negated  the  need  to  resort  to  violence  when  authorities  clashed. 
Differences  were  in  principle  resolvable  through  public 
argumentation.  Stout’s  appeal  to  our  “provisional  telos ”  is  an 
attempt  to  reaffirm  the  value  of  this  public  domain  in  order  to 
prevent  the  strife  likely  to  ensue  from  a  sectarian  ethos. 

Stout’s  explicitly  pragmatic  emphasis,  however,  signals  a 
shift  in  the  nature  of  the  appeal  to  the  “public.”  For  modern 
thinkers,  the  appeal  to  public  reason  was  simultaneously  an  appeal 
to  the  natural  light  of  reason,  a  means  to  necessary  truth.  Since 
this  appeal  is  abortive,  Stout  substitutes  this  appeal  to  the  public 
with  an  appeal  to  consensus,  to  the  lack  of  real  doubt  among  the 
populace. 

Stout’s  appeal  embraces  the  pragmatic  response  to  modern¬ 
ity  initiated  by  C.S.  Peirce,  who  scorned  the  contrived  doubt  of 
the  Cartesians  and  their  understanding  of  knowledge  as  that  which 
no  reasonable  person  could  possibly  doubt.  Peirce  emphasized 
real  doubt  and  defined  knowledge  as  that  which  no  reasonable 
person  would  even  think  to  doubt  (Peirce  1958:39-40). 

In  the  same  pragmatic  spirit,  Stout,  speaking  in  the  realm  of 
ethics,  defines  a  platitude  as  “a  judgment  that  only  the 
philosophers  (and  the  morally  incompetent  or  utterly  vicious) 
among  us  would  think  of  denying”  (1988:212-213).  Con¬ 
sequently,  our  shared  conception  of  the  good  can  be  defined  as 
“the  set  of  all  platitudinous  judgments  employing  such  terms  as 
good,  better  than,  and  the  like”  (Stout  1988:212).  Naturally,  there 
is  still  disagreement  on  significant  issues  and  even  shared  judg¬ 
ments  are  justified  differently,  but  neither  of  these  factors  make 
the  “consensus  ineffective  or  insignificant”  (Stout  1988:213). 
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It  is  premature,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  “the  new  dark 
ages  are  upon  us”  (MacIntyre)  or  that  ours  is  a  history  proceeding 
in  “a  downward  spiral  toward  ruin”  (Stout  1988:219).  As  we  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  deconstruction  of  the  Cartesian  ambitions  of  mod¬ 
ernity,  however,  we  must  keep  watch  lest  a  reactionary  response 
vitiate  the  great  achievement  of  modern  thought  and  cast  us  back 
into  sectarian  conflict. 

The  Threat  of  the  Postmodern  Ethos 

The  postmodern  ethos  threatens  to  undo  the  peaceable  moral 
discourse  achieved  by  modernity.  Skepticism,  nihilism,  and 
relativism  are  the  “three  spectres”  which  “haunt  the  philosophy  of 
moral  diversity”  (Stout  1988:3).  These  spectres  are  dangerous 
because  they  undermine  confidence  in  our  “talk  of  moral  truth  and 
justification,  and  each  can  have  worrisome  effects  on  how  we  live 
our  lives”  (Stout  1988:3).  Modernists  and  theists  each  countered 
these  spectres  with  a  “God’s-eye  view.”  “After  Babel”  these 
approaches  must  be  abandoned,  but  a  “complete  loss  of  con¬ 
fidence”  must  be  avoided  or  we  do  indeed  risk  the  loss  of  what  is 
good  and  valuable  in  our  modern  tradition  of  moral  discourse 
(Stout  1988:3). 

Bernstein’s  diagnosis  helps  us  understand  our  anxiety  as  a 
function  of  false  expectations.  Only  because  we  have  been  nur¬ 
tured  within  a  culture  obsessed  with  the  Cartesian  quest  for 
certainty  are  we  gripped  by  a  fear  that  without  absolutes  we  must 
slide  into  an  abyss  of  skepticism,  relativism,  and  nihilism.  If  one 
did  not  have  Cartesian  expectations,  a  Cartesian  anxiety  would  not 
arise. 

This  critical  insight  rests  at  the  core  of  Stout’s  position,  for 
it  allows  him  to  shift  the  “burden  of  proof”  regarding  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  nihilism  and  skepticism  (Stout  1988:15).  “Instead  of 
asking,  ‘Why  not  be  a  moral  nihilist  or  skeptic,  given  the  facts  of 
moral  diversity?’  I  intend  to  ask,  ‘Why  feel  one  must  be?”’  (Stout 
1988:15).  If  one  assumes  that  we  would  not  embrace  nihilism  or 
skepticism  “unless  we  felt  we  had  to”  and  that  “moral  diversity” 
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is  a  “leading  cause  ...  of  nihilistic  or  skeptical  compulsions  in 
ethics,”  then  shifting  the  burden  of  proof,  a  shift  which  reflects  a 
transition  from  a  Cartesian  to  a  postmodern  mentality,  allows  us 
more  easily  to  assuage  our  fear  of  moral  chaos  (Stout  1988:15). 

If  we  move  into  a  conceptual  framework  which  is  genuinely 
beyond  objectivism  and  relativism,  we  will  be  enabled  to  accept  a 
modest  pragmatism  which  indwells  openly  the  contingent  time  and 
place  that  we  inescapably  and  fully  inhabit.  We  will  recognize  that 
“the  facts  of  moral  diversity  don’t  compel  us  to  become  nihilists 
or  skeptics,  to  abandon  the  notions  of  moral  truth  and  justified 
moral  belief”  (Stout  1988:14). 

Dispelling  the  Spectres  of  Postmodernity 

Stout  begins  addressing  the  spectres  of  moral  diversity  by 
combating  the  notion  of  radical  incommensurability.  Utilizing 
Davidson’s  famous  argument  from  “On  the  Very  Idea  of  a  Con¬ 
ceptual  Scheme,”  Stout  argues  that  any  disagreement  presupposes 
a  more  fundamental  common  understanding.  The  very  recognition 
of  disagreement  entails  a  deeper  level  of  agreement  by  virtue  of 
which  the  disagreement  is  identified.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
disagreement  would  be  purely  verbal,  for  the  two  sides  would 
simply  be  talking  about  different  things  (Stout  1988:19-20). 
Anxiety  over  sheer  relativism,  therefore,  is  nullified. 

Different  societies  and  cultures,  however,  have  substantial 
moral  disagreements  which  are  neither  verbal  nor  capable  of 
resolution  by  appeal  to  common  rationales.  The  concept  of  a  radi¬ 
cal  relativity  is  incoherent,  but  our  judgments  are  indeed  relative 
to  particular  historical  and  social  locations  (i.e.,  the  incoherence 
of  conceptual  relativity  does  not  preclude  moral  diversity). 
Davidson’s  argument  helps  us  understand  that  an  admission  of  the 
relative  nature  of  our  judgments  does  not  force  us  down  a  slippery 
slope  to  skepticism  and  radical  relativity,  but  sets  us  on  a  spec¬ 
trum  of  relativity  (Stout  1988:82-105).  We  must  learn  how  self¬ 
consciously  to  inhabit  this  spectrum.  The  peaceable  continuity  of 
our  society  depends  on  our  ability  to  forge  a  path  between  the 
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“false  unity”  of  modernism  and  those  forms  of  postmodernism 
which  end  in  “sheer  chaos”  (Stout  1988:21). 

In  The  Consequences  of  Pragmatism  we  find  Rorty’s 
infamous  statement  that  a  pragmatic  understanding  of  truth  entails 
affirming  Sartre’s  contention  that  fascism,  if  it  triumphs,  will  be 
“the  truth  of  [humanity]”  (Rorty  1982:xlii).  Citing  this  example, 
Stout  asks  whether  pragmatism  can  provide  any  “moral  response 
to  the  Terror.  Can  morality  itself  survive  widespread  acceptance 
of  such  thoughts?  Or  will  the  dissemination  of  pragmatism  lead,  in 
practice,  to  the  demise  of  morality?”  (1988:257).  Stout’s  answers 
are,  respectively,  “no”  and  “yes.”  The  demise  of  morality  is  a 
very  real  danger  for  a  pragmatism  overly  influenced  by  the  mod¬ 
ernist  existentialism  of  a  Sartre,  for  it  accepts  “forms  of  moral 
nihilism,  epistemic  reductionism,  and  radical  relativity  that  a  fit¬ 
tingly  modest  pragmatism  shuns”  (Stout  1988:260).  Accordingly, 
a  modest  pragmatism  “needs  to  publicize  its  antireductive  intent” 
(Stout  1988:263). 

A  modest  pragmatism  steps  beyond  the  opposition  between 
the  subjectivity  of  the  poet  and  the  objectivity  of  the  scientist.  It 
develops  a  language  “in  which  it  makes  sense  to  say  that  making 
and  finding  are  equally  present  in  the  work  of  the  poet,  the 
scientist,  and  the  moralist”  (Stout  1988:262).  In  this  language  the 
poet,  the  scientist,  and  the  moralist  would  each  lay  equal  claim  to 
truth  and  objectivity  and  would  each  remain  equally  dependent  on 
“the  invention  of  linguistic  artifacts  that  bring  into  being  new 
tropes— and  eventually  new  truths  ...”  (Stout  1988:262;  cf.  249- 
250).  A  modest  pragmatism,  therefore,  while  depriving  us  of 
metaphysical  or  epistemological  comfort,  still  demands  that  we 
“judge  moral  propositions  true  or  false  ....  Its  doubts  about 
philosophical  theories  leave  the  notions  of  moral  truth  and  justi¬ 
fied  moral  belief  intact”  (Stout  1988:265). 

The  crux  of  Stout’s  modest  pragmatism,  the  philosophical 
nuance  which  enables  us  to  acknowledge  the  contingency  of  our 
judgments  while  retaining  confidence  in  moral  truth,  lies  in  his 
drawing  of  a  distinction  between  moral  justification  and  moral 
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truth  (Stout  1988:25-26).  While  justification  for  our  moral  beliefs 
is  indeed  relative  it  “doesn’t  follow  ...  that  the  truth  of  a  given 
proposition  is  relative”  (Stout  1988:27-29).  Hence  we  can  hold 
our  beliefs  as  “true”  and  assert  that  people  who  disagree  have 
beliefs  which  are  “false,”  because  this  is  precisely  what  “to  hold 
our  beliefs”  means  (i.e.,  that  we  accept  them  as  true;  Stout 
1988:24-25).  This  guards  us  from  stumbling  into  the  Terror, 
because  “doubts  about  explanation  or  criteria  of  moral  truth  are 
not  necessarily  doubts  about  moral  truth  [itself]”  (Stout  1988:23). 

Likewise,  it  is  in  this  usage  of  the  word  true  that  its  defini¬ 
tion  is  exhausted.  Philosophical  attempts  to  further  define  truth  in 
terms  of  statements’  correspondence  to  some  “culture- 
transcendent  thing-in-itself”  are  pointless  for  culturally  bound 
creatures  (Stout  1988:24).  We  use  “true”  to  signify  that  which  we 
do  not  doubt:  the  platitudinous  scientific,  social,  and  cultural 
affirmations  we  never  even  think  to  make  explicit. 

We  do  not  choose  to  believe  these  affirmations;  they  are 
affirmations  we  cannot  help  but  believe.  What  is  true  is  that  which 
is  the  case  independent  of  our  believing  it  to  be  the  case.  That  is 
what  we  use  “true”  to  signify.  Relativity  of  justification,  there¬ 
fore,  does  not  entail  relativity  of  truth. 

Stout’s  distinction  between  justification  and  truth  leads  to  a 
complex  understanding  of  the  inter-relationship  of  truth,  justifi¬ 
cation,  evil,  and  blameworthiness.  For  instance,  Stout  holds  that  it 
is,  has  been,  and  always  will  be  true  to  say  “slavery  is  wrong” 
(1988:28f).  It  is  true  because  we  can  give  a  moral  justification  for 
that  conclusion.  The  moral  justification  is  relative  to  our  time  and 
place,  but  the  truth  “slavery  is  wrong”  is  not  relative. 

We  might,  for  example,  imagine  a  time  (e.g.,  third-century 
Athens)  when  there  was  no  justification  for  believing  slavery 
wrong.  Given  their  context,  the  Greeks  justifiably  believed  the 
assertion  “slavery  is  condonable”  to  be  true.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  assertion  “slavery  is  condonable”  was  in  fact  true. 
In  fact  “slavery  is  wrong”  was  always  true.  Slavery,  then,  is  and 
always  has  been  evil.  If  the  third-century  Athenians  had  no  way  of 
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justifying  the  assertion  “slavery  is  wrong,”  however,  then  they 
are  not  “blameworthy”  on  this  count,  though  what  they  partici¬ 
pated  in  was  evil  (Stout  1988:30-31). 

Stout  anticipates  the  objection  that  he  has  in  fact  done  away 
with  a  “reality  that  transcends  us  as  knowing  beings”  (1988:33). 
Stout  replies,  “to  say  that  testing  or  justifying  beliefs  always 
involves  appeal  to  further  beliefs  and  not  appeal  to  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  independent  of  all  human  description,  is  an 
epistemological,  not  an  ontological  remark”  (1988:33). 

Stout  takes  this  epistemological/ontological  distinction  so 
seriously  that  he  is  willing  to  allow  the  idea  of  “a  culture- 
transcendent  Moral  Law  if  it  commits  us  merely  to  such  notions  as 
these:  That  there  are  moral  truths;  that  any  given  moral  proposi¬ 
tion  may  in  fact  be  true  even  though  none  of  us  knows  that  it 
is  ...  ”  (1988:34).  It  is  Stout’s  willingness  to  entertain  such  ideas, 
his  refusal  to  countenance  the  standard  split  between  finding  and 
making  truth,  which  points  to  the  unique  realist  edge,  the 
“modesty,”  of  his  pragmatism. 

Moral  Bri colag e 

Recognizing  the  contingency  of  our  thought  and  existence 
“is  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  critical  thought”  (Stout 
1988:73).  Admitting  that  our  justificatory  structures  are  relative  to 
historical  and  cultural  factors  does  not  issue  in  a  cultural 
determinism  which  frees  us  from  moral  responsibility.  It  is  still 
our  task  to  judge  what  in  our  moral  tradition  “is  worth  preserving, 
what  requires  reformulation,  and  what  must  be  left  behind”  (Stout 
1988:73).  Utilizing  the  critical  resources  of  tradition,  history, 
anthropology,  and  creative  art,  we  labor  to  generate  as  many 
“new  ‘candidates  for  truth  and  falsehood’”  as  possible  and  to 
develop  a  coherent  moral  language  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment  (Stout  1988:67,  citing  Hacking  1982:60).  Stout  calls  this 
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effort  “moral  bricolage”  (1988:73-75,  293-294).  He  concludes 
his  entire  work  with  a  poetic  call  to  this  task: 

The  languages  of  morals  in  our  discourse  are  many  ...  but 
they  do  not  float  in  free  air,  and  their  name  is  not 
chaos  ....  It  is  a  motley:  not  a  building  in  need  of  new 
foundations  but  a  coat  of  many  colors,  one  constantly  in 
need  of  mending  and  patching  ....  Our  task,  like  Thomas 
Aquinas’s,  Thomas  Jefferson’s  or  Martin  Luther  King’s,  is 
to  take  the  many  parts  of  a  complicated  social  conceptual 
inheritance  and  stitch  them  together  into  a  pattern  that 
meets  the  needs  of  the  moment.  It  has  never  been  other¬ 
wise.  The  creative  intellectual  task  of  every  generation,  in 
other  words,  involves  moral  bricolage  (1988:291-292). 

According  to  Stout’s  understanding  of  moral  truth  and  justi¬ 
fication,  admitting  that  moral  bricolage  is  a  “creative  human 
effort”  is  not  to  deny  that  the  moral  truths  “thus  brought  into 
being  really  possess  truth-value  or  can  be  discovered  to  be  true  or 
false  by  rational  means”  (Stout  1988:77).  Honesty  demands  that 
we  acknowledge  our  facticity;  we  begin  “already  immersed  in  the 
assumptions  and  precedents  of  a  tradition”  (Stout  1988:120).  Our 
cognitive  capacities  are  demonstrated  through  the  creativity  with 
which  we  move  from  this  inescapable  beginning,  as  we  subject 
“this  or  that  assumption  or  precedent  to  criticism  as  real  doubts 
arise,  employing  old  vocabularies  or  inventing  new  ones,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  think  and  live  well ”  (Stout  1988:120,  emphasis  mine). 

Creativity  and  critical  distance  is  attained  in  this  fully 
immanent  ethical  criticism  through  “stereoscopic  social  criticism,” 
a  criticism  which  brings  social  practices  and  institutions,  internal 
and  external  goods,  into  focus  at  the  same  time”  (1988:279).  As  a 
doctor  struggles  in  concrete  ways  with  the  conflict  between  the 
good  of  her  patient,  the  good  of  her  practice,  the  good  of  medi¬ 
cine,  the  good  of  the  insurance  industry,  and  the  good  of  her  fam¬ 
ily,  she  will,  in  multiple  concrete  instances  and  in  dialogue  with 
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her  peers,  put  these  conflicting  goods  into  creative  interplay  and 
formulate  justifiable  and  creative  moral  judgments  which  best 
meet  the  diverse  needs  of  the  moment.  She  will,  in  short,  engage 
in  moral  bricolage. 

Some  may  fear  the  relativity  of  ethical  judgments  thus  for¬ 
mulated.  However,  Stout  fears  still  more  those  who  insist  on  the 
priority  of  abstract  theory  and  who  divisively  use  categories  such 
as  “communitarian”  or  “liberal.”  Noting  the  very  similar  social 
judgments  of  theorists  as  diverse  as  Rorty,  West,  Bellah,  and  even 
MacIntyre,  Stout  avers  that  this  theoretical  diversity  threatens  us 
only  if  it  distracts  us  from  the  real-life  unity  of  theorists’  practical 
judgments  (1988:277-278).  The  real  tragedy  would  be  if  we  were 
distracted  from  accomplishing  real  social  change  due  to  these  dif¬ 
ferences.  For  what  threatens  moral  discourse  in  our  society  are 
“the  acids  of  injustice,  which  eat  away  at  the  moral  fibre  of 
privileged  and  victimized  alike,  and  ...  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war  ....  [and]  habits  ...  appropriate  to  the  marketplace”  (Stout 
1988:287).  Most  communitarians  and  liberals  would  agree  with 
this  diagnosis.  Focusing  on  this  agreement  and  working  to  address 
its  concerns  is  the  continuing  task  of  the  pluralistic  tradition  and 
its  moral  bricoleurs  (Stout  1988:287-288). 

TAKING  NARRATIVE  SERIOUSLY:  STANLEY  HAUERWAS 

Hauerwas  argues  that  the  modernist  search  for  foundations  harmed 
religious  ethics,  for  foundations  cannot  but  make  “religious  con¬ 
victions  morally  secondary”  (1983:11).  While  the  search  for  an 
unqualified  ethic  has  the  admirable  goal  of  “securing  peace 
between  people  of  diverse  beliefs  and  histories,”  it  is  unacceptable 
because  it  makes  “irrelevant  the  essential  Christian  convictions 
about  the  nature  of  God  ...  .”  (Hauerwas  1983:22).  Hauerwas, 
therefore,  unblinkingly  pursues  a  self-consciously  Christian  ethic 
(Hauerwas  1983:69). 
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Narrative  as  the  Form  of  Rationality 

The  standard  (modernist)  account  tries  to  establish  basic 
moral  principles  according  to  which  all  others  are  justified. 
However,  “it  is  profoundly  misleading  to  think  that  a  rational 
explanation  needs  to  be  given  for  holding  rational  beliefs,  for  to 
attempt  to  provide  such  an  account  assumes  that  rationality  itself 
does  not  depend  on  narrative”  (Hauerwas  1977:22-23).  Hauerwas 
emphasizes  the  failure  of  modern  thinkers  to  consider  that  our 
very  language  is  embedded  in  a  particular  narrative.  We  cannot 
but  understand  our  behavior  and  intentions  according  to  this  narra¬ 
tive.  The  appeal  to  objective  reason  is  chimeric,  for  rationality 
itself  depends  on  a  particular  narrative  (Hauerwas  1977:20-21). 
Furthermore,  since  all  rationality  is  narrative-dependent,  “there  is 
no  neutral  story  that  insures  the  truthfulness  of  our  particular 
stories”  (Hauerwas  1977:24). 

This  recognition  strips  us  of  the  security  which  the  standard 
account  promised,  but  truthfulness  consists  in  accepting  the  “many 
claims  on  our  lives  without  trying  to  subject  them  to  a  false  unity 
of  coherence”  (Hauerwas  1977:27-28). 

Narrative,  Practical  Understanding,  and  Character 

This  understanding  of  narrative  as  a  form  of  rationality  is 
useful  with  regard  to  practical  reason,  because  life  situations  pro¬ 
ceed  contingently,  not  with  necessity.  However,  it  is  also  true  that 
our  actions  are  predictable  despite  their  contingency.  By  observing 
how  stories  evolve  and  attending  to  the  multiple  stories  any  given 
situation  involves,  we  determine  what  may  be  characteristically 
expected  in  concrete  instances  (Hauerwas  1977:28-29).  Since  this 
allows  us  to  answer  plausibly  the  question  of  what  may  happen 
next,  narrative  offers  a  fitting  intelligibility  for  determining  the 
proper  course  of  action  (Hauerwas  1977:29). 

We  generate  a  conception  of  character  by  observing  various 
individuals  in  different  situations  and  noting  what  actions  or  pas- 
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sions  ensue.  Reflecting  on  the  progression  of  various  characters  in 
their  stories,  we  “learn  to  recognize  different  configurations  and 
to  rank  some  better  than  others”  (Hauerwas  1977:29).  We  can 
then  “consider  the  set  of  expectations  associated  with  a  developing 
character  as  a  ‘language,’  a  systematic  set  of  connections  between 
action  which  offers  a  setting  or  syntax  for  subsequent  responses” 
(Hauerwas  1977:30).  Narrative  rationality’s  ability  to  understand 
characters,  therefore,  “offers  insight  into  human  conditions, 
which  recommends  narrative  as  a  form  of  rationality  especially 
appropriate  to  ethics”  (Hauerwas  1977:30). 

Modernist  and  Narrative  Theology 

Christian  absolutists  have  tried  to  deny  the  contingency  of 
our  being  by  establishing  Christian  foundations  from  which  moral 
judgments  can  be  derived.  They  fail  to  realize  that  “the  task  of 
Christian  ethics  is  to  help  us  to  see  how  our  convictions  are  in 
themselves  a  morality”— we  do  not  believe  and  then  act;  “our 
convictions  embody  our  morality;  our  beliefs  are  our  actions” 
(Hauerwas  1983:16,22-23).  In  the  face  of  a  foreboding  of  chaos, 
the  “task  of  Christian  ethics  is  not  to  relieve  us  of  the  ambiguity 
but  to  help  us  understand  rightly  what  it  means  to  live  in  the 
world  we  do— that  is,  to  live  truthfully  in  a  world  without 
certainty”  (Hauerwas  1983:16). 

Once  we  understand  this,  we  can  understand  why  the 
“nature  of  Christian  ethics  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  Christian 
convictions  take  the  form  of  a  story  or,  perhaps  better,  a  set  of 
stories  that  constitutes  a  tradition,  which  in  turn  creates  a  com¬ 
munity”  (Hauerwas  1983:24).  This  technical  understanding  of  the 
contingency  of  our  existence  and  the  meaning  of  story  entails  our 
acceptance  of  the  “narrative  character  of  Christian  convictions” 
(Hauerwas  1983:24-25).  When  we  realize  that  there  is  “no  point 
outside  our  history  where  we  can  secure  a  place  to  anchor  our 
moral  convictions,”  we  realize  that  we  “must  begin  in  the  middle, 
that  is,  we  must  begin  with  a  narrative”  (Hauerwas  1983:62-63). 
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Christianity  proffers  a  narrative  beginning  which  includes 
God’s  saving  action  in  the  history  of  Israel  and  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Since  we  are  the  creatures  of  the  Christian  God,  to  engage 
in  this  work  with  God  completes  our  nature,  aligning  us  with  our 
created  telos  (Hauerwas  1983:62). 

Christian  ethics,  therefore,  does  not  have  a  methodological 
starting  point.  There  is  no  foundational  reply  to  the  question, 
“how  do  we  know  Christianity  is  true?”  This  question— like  the 
question  “why  be  good?”— is  misleading  (Hauerwas  1977:39). 
Christian  ethics  does  not  begin  with  a  logical  inference  derived 
from  abstract  principles  but  “in  a  community  that  carries  the  story 
of  the  God  who  wills  us  to  participate  in  a  kingdom  established  in 
and  through  Jesus  of  Nazareth”  (Hauerwas  1983:62).  Belief,  the 
“assent  of  faith,”  is  the  mode  of  our  participation  in  this  reality 
(Hauerwas  1977:35).  Because  we  are  “people  of  a  book,”  people 
who  live  through  the  passing  of  the  memory  and  meaning  of  the 
God  of  Israel  and  Jesus,  the  “truth”  of  Christianity  is  “inherently 
contingent,”  for  “it  can  only  be  passed  on  from  one  generation  to 
another  by  memory”  (Hauerwas  1983:70). 

Much  as  philosophers  nurtured  in  the  modernist  tradition 
react  violently  to  attacks  on  the  quest  for  certainty,  Christians 
often  react  passionately  against  the  assertion  that  the  truth  of 
Christianity  is  inherently  contingent.  There  is  both  a  philosophical 
and  a  theological  response  to  these  fears. 

First,  just  as  philosophers  can  be  made  to  see  their  anxiety 
as  the  function  of  false  Cartesian  expectations,  Christians  should 
shed  the  modernist  assumptions  that  inspire  their  desperate  search 
for  absolutes.  Hauerwas,  like  Stout,  shifts  the  burden  of  proof: 
the  “charge  of  relativism  is  dependent  on  the  assumption  that 
moral  reflection  is  only  secured  by  providing  a  knockdown  argu¬ 
ment  against  relativism”  (Hauerwas  1977:2).  That  assumption, 
however,  is  part  of  the  discredited  modernist  perspective. 
Hauerwas  does  not  combat  relativism  through  a  Davidsonian 
philosophical  argument  but,  abiding  by  the  dictum  that  “practical 
arguments  may  be  best  in  a  practical  discipline,”  is  “content  to 
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challenge  the  relativist  or  subjectivist  to  try  to  live  out  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  [his  or  her]  position”  (1977:2). 

Second,  theologically  we  can  accept  with  equanimity  the 
contingency  of  Christian  truth  because  it  is  consonant  with  the 
biblical  understanding  that  yet  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly. 
Awareness  of  the  contingency  of  our  knowledge  issues  in  humility 
as  we  strive  to  share  in  God’s  saving  action. 

Church  and  Society 

Christian  ethics  claims  universal  relevance,  for  “Christians 
claim  that  by  learning  to  find  our  lives  within  the  story  of  God  we 
learn  to  see  the  world  truthfully”  (Hauerwas  1983:34).  Despite 
this  unequivocal  claim  to  universal  significance,  however,  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  ethic  as  intrinsically  “qualified”  has  sig¬ 
nificant  ramifications  for  the  relationship  of  Christians  to  secular 
society. 

A  tragic  consequence  of  the  notion  of  an  unqualified  ethic, 
that  is,  one  based  on  reason  itself  or  another  “‘inherent’  human 
characteristic,”  is  that  it  “underwrites  coercion”  (Hauerwas 
1983:12).  If  one  understands  one’s  own  ethic  to  be  absolute  and 
universal  and  unqualified,  then  one  can  argue  that  dissenting 
groups  or  individuals  should  be  forced  to  “be  true  to  their  ‘true’ 
selves”  (Hauerwas  1983:12,60-61).  A  qualified  ethic,  by  con¬ 
trast,  offers  no  absolute  grounds  by  which  such  coercion  can  be 
justified.  This  is  as  close  as  Hauerwas  comes  to  offering  a  purely 
philosophical  argument  for  his  pacifism;  his  primary  response  is 
theological. 

Intrinsic  to  Christian  understanding  is  a  confession  of 
dependence  on  God’s  power.  This,  argues  Hauerwas,  entails  the 
recognition  that  “peace  is  not  something  to  be  achieved  by  our 
power.  Rather  peace  is  a  gift  of  God  that  comes  only  by  our  being 
a  community  formed  around  a  crucified  savior— a  savior  who 
teaches  us  how  to  be  peaceful  in  a  world  in  rebellion  against  its 
•  true  Lord”  (1983:12).  Because  of  the  distinctiveness  of  the 
Christian  narrative,  and  because  Christians  cannot  make  appeals  to 
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extra- theological,  universal  starting  points  in  arguing  their  case, 
Christians  can  neither  coerce  others  to  adopt  their  point  of  view 
nor  find  a  common  basis  from  which  to  advance  a  modernist  argu¬ 
ment.  For  this  reason,  the  category  of  “witness”  becomes  critical. 
The  task  of  Christians  is  to  be  “nothing  less  than  a  people  whose 
ethic  shines  as  a  beacon  to  others  illumining  how  life  should  be 
lived  well”  (Hauerwas  1983:34). 

The  Individual  and  the  Community 

On  the  individual  level,  the  fact  that  our  character  is  derived 
from  a  community  entails  the  recognition  that  our  freedom  is  in 
the  hands  of  others.  The  meaning  of  my  action,  the  development 
of  my  character,  the  purpose  and  direction  of  my  life,  all  are 
dependent  on  the  categories  of  the  others  in  my  community.  My 
very  character,  then,  is  a  gift  from  the  community  and  requires 
that  I  trust  the  community  (Hauerwas  1983:45).  It  is  through 
making  the  story  of  God  our  own  as  it  is  embodied  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  community  that  we  gain  peace  with  ourselves 
(Hauerwas  1983:49). 

At  the  center  of  the  Christian  narrative  of  God’s  way  with 
the  world  is  the  story  of  Jesus.  In  Jesus’  story  we  see  “God’s  way 
with  Israel.”  God  does  not  impose  the  divine  will  on  Israel  but 
calls  her  again  and  again.  This  “way”  is  perfected  in  the  cross, 
where  we  “see  decisively  the  one  who,  being  all-powerful, 
becomes  vulnerable  even  to  being  a  victim  of  our  refusal  to  accept 
his  Lordship”  (Hauerwas  1983:81). 

This  does  not  entail  a  stoic  acceptance  of  tragedy  or  evil,  for 
Christians  have  hope  in  the  God  who  has  “already  determined  the 
end  of  history  in  the  cross  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ” 
(Hauerwas  1983:145).  That  hope,  that  present  existence  in  the 
peaceable  kingdom,  is  the  difference  between  a  stoic  resignation 
and  Christian  patience.  Christians  do  not  abandon  the  way  of  God 
for  the  world’s  ways  of  coercion  even  for  manifestly  good  ends. 

By  deliberately  existing  in  the  peaceable  kingdom,  a  form  of 
non-coercive  resistance  is  manifested  and  evil  structures  and  prac- 
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tices  are  challenged  by  the  truth  (Hauerwas  1983:145).  Because 
belief  in  God  grounds  our  confidence,  we  can  resist  the  temptation 
to  take  up  violence  to  “secure  relative  goods.”  To  engage  in 
violent  means  is  to  misunderstand  our  calling,  for  “our  task  is  not 
to  bring  God’s  kingdom,  but  rather  to  witness  to  it  by  being  the 
earnest  of  his  kingdom  of  peace.  We  are  confident  ...  his  kingdom 
will  prevail”  (Hauerwas  1977:12).  We  live  in  the  peaceable  king¬ 
dom,  says  Hauerwas,  “not  because  it  is  effective,  but  simply 
because  it  is  true”  (1983:151). 

Modernist  Misgivings:  The  “Sectarian  ”  Critique 

Hauerwas  admits  with  some  frustration  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  avoid  being  characterized  as  “fideistic  and/or  sectarian” 
(1991:16).  Such  characterizations,  Hauerwas  complains, 
“presuppose  the  epistemological  and  social  positions  I  am  chal¬ 
lenging  ...  ”  (1991:16). 

Hauerwas’ s  point  is  that  “sectarian”  and  “fideist”  have  been 
defined  according  to  a  modern  epistemology.  To  be  sectarian  was 
to  refuse  to  acknowledge  public  criteria  of  rationality  as  author¬ 
itative.  Modern  thinkers  demanded  that  Christians  start  with  a 
public  prolegomenon.  However,  the  modern  appeal  to  public 
reason  has  proven  abortive.  Hauerwas  contends  that  there  is  no 
neutral  ground,  for  rationality  has  a  narrative  form.  Everyone 
inescapably  participates  in  particular  narratives  which  structure 
their  intentions,  understanding,  and  rationality.  The  modern 
categories  “fideist”  and  “sectarian,”  therefore,  become  incoherent 
in  a  postmodern  epistemology. 

For  Christians  to  appeal  to  the  scriptures  as  their  canonical 
set  of  stories  is  simply  for  them  honestly  to  acknowledge  the 
formative  nexus  of  stories  which  conditions  their  narrative.  That 
acknowledgement,  and  a  refusal  to  substitute  the  formative  nexus 
of  a  different  narrative,  does  not  make  them  either  fideistic  or  sec¬ 
tarian.  To  the  contrary,  “one  is  tempted  to  wonder  whether  every¬ 
one  does  not  accept  a  set  of  stories  as  canonical”  (Hauerwas 
1977:39).  Those  who  critique  Hauerwas  should  perhaps  ponder 
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whether  identifying  those  stories  which  are  canonical  for  them 
might  be  a  basic  aspect  of  discovering  “the  shape  one’s  basic  con¬ 
victions  take”  (1977:39).  Since  this  would  be  fundamental  to  self¬ 
understanding,  one  might  argue  that  to  be  “unable  to  do  so  would 
either  mark  a  factual  incapacity  or  an  utterly  fragmented  self” 
(Hauerwas  1977:39). 

Hauerwas  calls  on  Christians  to  acknowledge  the  particu¬ 
larity  of  their  narrative  and  to  accept  the  postmodern  ethical 
reflection  that  such  an  acknowledgement  entails.  Christians  must 
accept  that  there  “is  no  point  outside  our  history  where  we  can 
secure  a  place  to  anchor  our  moral  convictions”  (Hauerwas 
1983:62).  Christian  ethics,  therefore,  begins  without  apology 
within  the  narrative  of  the  “community  that  carries  the  story  of 
the  God  who  wills  us  to  participate  in  a  kingdom  established  in 
and  through  Jesus  of  Nazareth”  (Hauerwas  1983:62). 

CRITIQUE:  SOME  TROUBLING  TENDENCIES 

On  Jeffrey  Stout:  The  Adequacy  of  the  Pluralistic  Tradition 

Stout  contends  that  the  invaluable  accomplishment  of  mod¬ 
ernity  was  to  end  the  civil  strife  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
teaching  us  to  settle  for  a  provisional  telos.  He  comforts  us  by 
focusing  on  our  society’s  vast  body  of  platitudes.  We  are  invited 
to  abandon  the  standard  picture  of  modernity  as  a  centuries-long, 
bankrupt  quest  for  certainty  and  to  revision  it  as  the  centuries-long 
emergence  of  a  pluralistic  tradition. 

Stout  urges  us  to  admit  that  we  always  have  been  moral 
bricoleurs ,  addressing  the  practical  needs  of  the  moment  and  using 
diverse  resources  to  patch  together  a  provisional  telos.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  we  ask,  “who  are  the  adherents  of  the  pluralistic 
tradition?”  Stout  answers  that,  however  unwittingly,  we  all  are. 
We  all  tacitly  share  the  provisional  telos  of  our  Western  society. 
Stout  has  stepped  beyond  troubling  theories  that  divide  and  dares 
even  to  unite  Bellah,  MacIntyre,  Rorty,  and  West  (Stout 
1988:276-278).  He  offers  a  new  unity  and  comfort  in  moral  con¬ 
sensus. 
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Stout  protects  the  integrity  of  the  moral  consensus  which 
constitutes  our  provisional  telos  with  his  strong  distinction 
between  the  epistemic  relativity  of  justification  and  the  absolute¬ 
ness  of  truth.  While  this  split  aids  him  in  directing  our  attention  to 
the  truth  and  away  from  rival  justificatory  schema,  it  puts  Stout’s 
tradition  at  risk  of  attaining  only  verbal  agreement  (Hauerwas  and 
Kenneson  1988:691,  694). 

For  example,  argue  Hauerwas  and  Kenneson,  even  southern 
slave  owners,  abiding  by  Stout’s  definition,  could  have  agreed 
that  “slavery  is  evil.”  They  could  have  argued  that  they  did  not 
practice  slavery  because  “their  workers  were  not  human  beings 
but  possessions”  (Hauerwas  and  Kenneson  1988:694).  While 
Stout  may  gain  agreement  to  the  proposition  “slavery  is  evil,”  it  is 
at  this  level  an  “empty  notion  of  agreement.” 

Stout  masks  the  superficiality  of  his  moral  consensus  by 
using  Davidson’s  argument  to  justify  not  “pushing  agreement  too 
far  down.”  But  as  Hauerwas  argues,  while  Davidson’s  argument 
may  be  used  to  show  “that  there  can  be  no  meaningful  disagree¬ 
ment  that  is  at  the  same  time  complete  disagreement,”  it  “remains 
unclear  why  such  a  recognition  should  stand  as  a  vindication  of 
Stout’s  entire  project”  (Hauerwas  and  Kenneson  1988:696).  By 
basing  his  argument  so  significantly  on  its  assertion  concerning 
the  impossibility  of  total  disagreement,  Stout  fails  to  explicate 
adequately  what  would  constitute  meaningful  agreement. 

Stout  should  consider  deep  disagreements  concerning  ques¬ 
tions  like,  “what  is  the  telos  of  our  being?”  or  “who  is  human?” 
These  disagreements  remain  invisible  when  one  focuses  on  socie¬ 
tal  platitudes,  but  how  are  ethical  quandaries  addressed  or 
abominations  evolved  without  appeal  to  these  deeper  questions  as 
fundamental?  Even  apparently  significant  agreements  like  “slavery 
is  evil”  or  “human  life  is  invaluable”  remain  shallowly  verbal 
until  the  narrative  depths  justifying  and  explaining  the  positions 
are  explicated  (Hauerwas  and  Kenneson  1988:694-695).  It  is  only 
when  these  depths  are  plumbed  that  we  establish  meaningful 
agreement.  Stout’s  “consensus,”  consequently,  neglects  the  narra- 
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tive  traditions  which  give  the  moral  positions  within  his  bricolage 
their  validity  and  depth  (Hauerwas  and  Kenneson  1988:691). 

Stout’s  position  is  inadequate  to  the  degree  that  the  distance 
which  allows  him  to  celebrate  the  conversation  itself  (i.e.,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  justification  and  truth)  is  the  distance  between  his 
account  and  real-life  practices.  We  do  not  hold  to  our  moral  con¬ 
victions  because  they  are  part  of  a  societal  consensus;  we  hold 
them  because  of  our  participation  in  the  depths  of  a  distinct  narra¬ 
tive  tradition.  Individuals  do  not  adhere  to  a  provisional  telos , 
they  adhere  to  one  of  a  myriad  of  distinct  narratives. 

Contrary  to  Stout’s  depiction,  people  do  not  split  truth  from 
its  justification.  When  asked  why  they  take  a  certain  moral  stance, 
people  strive  to  articulate  a  coherent  and  elegant  and  deep  account 
of  their  moral  convictions.  Our  moral  convictions  and  truth-talk 
need  not  depend  on  a  foundationalist  appeal;  we  do  not  work  our 
way  back  to  incorrigible  first  principles.  However,  neither  do  we 
appeal  to  societal  consensus.  Complex  explanations  support  our 
moral  convictions.  Stout’s  use  of  the  language  of  truth  trades  on 
these  deep,  narrative-specific  structures  of  explanation,  for  the 
power  of  truth-talk  is  derived  from  the  justificatory  schema  which 
warrants  attributing  “it  is  true”  to  a  given  assertion,  not  from  our 
recognition  of  societal  consensus. 

Settling  for  a  provisional  public  telos  may  be  a  practical 
compromise  of  multiple  mainstream  narrative  traditions,  but 
people’s  deepest  commitments  are  masked  when  this  pluralism  is 
lifted  up  as  itself  the  fundamental  tradition  of  Western  society. 
The  pluralistic  tradition,  for  example,  does  not  provide  definitive 
guidance  on  ethical  issues  such  as  active  or  passive  euthanasia, 
genetic  engineering,  or  abortion  (i.e.,  where  there  is  no  con¬ 
sensus).  Pluralists  can  only  urge  us  to  invest  in  and  trust  the  con¬ 
versation;  they  voice  no  distinct  position  qua  pluralists.  At  these 
junctures  the  pluralistic  tradition  is  most  blatantly  parasitic  upon 
traditions  which  take  moral  positions  and  debate  these  issues. 

The  question  of  the  adequacy  of  Stout’s  pluralistic  tradition 
has  direct  bearing  on  Stout’s  call  to  theologians.  Noting  that 
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recently  theologians  have  tended  to  say  “nothing  atheists  don’t 
already  know,”  Stout  calls  on  theologians  to  re-enter  the  con¬ 
versation  with  a  distinctly  theological  voice  (1988: 163-165). 1  This 
appears  to  be  an  open-minded  invitation,  but  (as  Hauerwas  rightly 
recognizes)  Stout’s  call  entails  making  the  Christian  narrative  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  narrative  of  Stout’s  pluralistic  tradition. 

The  distinctive  mark  of  the  pluralistic  tradition  is  to 
celebrate  a  conversation  between  distinct  voices  and  to  trust  in  the 
wisdom  of  its  evolving  consensus.  Stout’s  invitation,  therefore,  is 
not  innocent,  for  our  primary  allegiance  would  be  transferred 
from  the  distinctive  narrative  of  the  Christian  tradition  to  the  con¬ 
versation  itself.  Once  again,  the  split  between  justificatory  struc¬ 
tures  and  truth  underlies  the  problem. 

An  atheist  friend  and  I  (a  Christian)  may  both  “know”  that 
sexism  is  wrong,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  consensus  we  should 
certainly  work  together  to  eliminate  sexism  globally.  The  question 
is  how ,  by  virtue  of  what  explanatory  structures,  do  my  friend  or  I 
“know”  that  sexism  is  wrong?  How  does  this  knowledge  relate  to 
our  moral  judgments  on  other  issues?  How  will  each  of  us  argue 
for  our  position  when  we  encounter  other  cultures  which  do  not 
“know”  this?  We  both  participate  in  the  public  discourse  of  our 
time,  but  neither  of  us  is  truly  understood  if  we  are  merely 
grouped  commonly  into  the  pluralistic  tradition.  An  exclusive 
emphasis  on  our  common  participation  in  the  provisional  telos  of 
our  society  is  actually  a  denial  of  diversity.  As  Hauerwas  avers, 
Stout’s  pluralistic  tradition  finally  functions  as  “a  meta-tradition 
that  tends  to  level  the  distinctions  among  other  identifiable  tradi¬ 
tions  and  make  their  co-existence  a  good  in  itself”  (Hauerwas  and 
Kenneson  1988:690). 

Stout’s  misdiagnosis  of  the  nature  of  our  participation  in  the 
“pluralistic  tradition”  results  in  a  failure  to  discern  the  true  nature 

1  Christians  may  wish  to  respond  that  the  moral  truths  atheists  “know” 
seem  to  be  little  more  than  Judeo-Christian  platitudes  split  from  the  narrative 
contexts  which  originally  lent  them  their  profundity. 
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of  the  “peaceableness”  of  our  society.  An  invaluable  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  Enlightenment  in  the  wake  of  the  religious  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  indeed  the  development  of  religious 
tolerance,  but  this  achievement  can  not  be  generalized  into  a  posit¬ 
ing  of  a  pluralistic  tradition  whose  defining  moment  is  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  settle  for  a  provisional  telos. 

What  Stout  has  helpfully  identified  is  the  post-seventeenth- 
century  marginalization  of  religion  as  the  nexus  of  power  from 
which  and  concerning  which  conflicts  spring.  What  he  has  failed 
to  identify  is  the  new  centering  of  this  nexus  of  power  around 
cultural  allegiances  and  a  specific  set  of  political  and  economic 
ideas  and  interests.  This  shift  has  allowed  dominant  groups  in  the 
West  to  unite  sufficiently  to  marginalize  internal  dissenters  and 
focus  their  power  on  external  opportunities  and  threats  in  their 
quest  for  security  and  prosperity.  Neocolonial  relationships 
between  the  “West”  and  the  “Third  World”  are  sustained  through 
an  imbalance  of  power,  not  through  any  consensually  derived 
provisional  telos.  Even  within  the  United  States  scores  of  right- 
and  left-wing  groups  do  not  willingly  compromise  on  a 
provisional  telos  but  are  kept  in  check  by  a  lack  of  power.  In  a 
similar  manner,  many  women  and  minorities  recognize  the 
systemic  violence  perpetuated  against  them  but  have  little  power 
of  appeal  outside  mainstream  processes. 

Our  situation,  therefore,  may  be  far  less  benign  than  Stout 
suspects.  A  shallow  focus  on  a  consensual  truth  split  from  justifi¬ 
catory  structures  is  problematic,  for  “public  consensus”  is  largely 
a  function  of  the  particular  interests  of  dominant  groups  in 
society.  The  conversation  is  not  “open,”  and  all  are  not  equally 
represented  in  it.  Thus,  a  focus  on  public  consensus  accompanied 
by  a  neglect  of  justificatory  structures  may  mask  illicit  ideological 
supports  which  perpetuate  the  very  sorts  of  injustices  about  which 
Stout  himself  is  so  clearly  concerned.2 

2  This  is  the  particular  danger  which  attends  Stout’s  delineation  of  our 
dependence  on  conversation  and  consensus.  Reacting  to  this  danger  by  urging 
the  opposite  extreme— that  is,  by  insisting  that  everyone  be  given  an  equal 
opportunity  to  propagate  extremist  views  without  any  public  censure — risks 
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On  Stanley  Hauerwas:  Still  Sectarian? 

Hauerwas  is  not  sectarian  in  the  modern  sense.  Since 
rationality  has  the  form  of  narrative,  there  is  no  universal  public 
reason  from  which  to  isolate  oneself.  Neither,  however,  are  there 
any  isolated  narratives.  Unfortunately,  Hauerwas  fails  to  develop 
the  implications  of  this  latter  insight. 

Christian  doctrine  and  exposition  of  Scripture  has  shaped 
and  been  shaped  by  potent  cultural  forces.  Constantine’s  conver¬ 
sion,  Augustine’s  Platonism,  Aquinas’  Aristotelianism,  the 
encounter  with  Islam,  Enlightenment  rationality,  the  rise  of  the 
nation-state  and  of  capitalism  and  socialism— these  and  many  other 
developments,  and  the  narratives  within  which  they  are 
embedded,  are  inextricably  intertwined  with  Christianity. 

A  helpful  metaphor  with  recent  currency  is  that  of  a  “web.” 
This  metaphor  helps  us  picture  the  innumerable  connections  which 
subtly  link  us  all.  Growing  awareness  of  our  cultural  and  his¬ 
torical  facticity  has  resulted  in  the  recognition  that  the  self  is  bet¬ 
ter  pictured  as  a  particular  and  creative  focal  point  in  a  nexus  of 
connections  than  as  a  discrete  unit.  Likewise,  a  distinct  tradition 
(e.g.,  Christianity,  humanism)  is  not  a  discrete  entity  but  a  dis¬ 
tinct,  enduring  nexus  of  connections.  Recognition  of  our  funda¬ 
mental  interwovenness  does  not  entail  the  disappearance  of 
Christianity  any  more  than  it  entails  the  disappearance  of  the  self. 
It  does,  however,  contradict  any  claims  to  absolutely  discrete  per- 
sonhood  or  narrative  tradition.  We  may  be  distinctly  Christian, 
but  we  are  not  exclusively  Christian.  In  our  global  village  the 
existence  of  a  discrete  narrative  tradition  is  impossible. 


engendering  what  Marcuse  termed  “repressive  tolerance.”  The  difficulty  in 
avoiding  both  of  these  extremes  is  presently  emerging  on  university  campuses: 
officials  utilizing  a  rhetoric  of  inclusivity  to  urge  the  inclusion  of  disempowered 
voices  are  finding  it  difficult  to  justify  the  “repression”  of  sexist  or  racist 
speech. 
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Hauerwas  fails  to  appreciate  the  degree  to  which  distinct 
narratives  interact.  Just  as  he  argues  that  the  individual  within  the 
community  is  heavily  dependent  on  other  individuals  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  so  Christians  must  understand  that  the  existence  of  their 
own  narrative  is  significantly  dependent  upon  that  of  other  narra¬ 
tives. 

Two  main  consequences  follow  from  a  realization  that  no 
narrative  is  discrete.  First,  Hauerwas’ s  call  for  Christians  to 
“witness”  must  be  modified.  Since  the  Christian  narrative  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  other  narratives,  it  should  interact  with  other  narra¬ 
tives  not  only  from  the  superior  stance  of  “witness”  but  also  as  a 
careful  listener.  The  witness  of  the  scriptures,  the  church,  and  the 
confessions  will  remain  primary  for  Christians,  but  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  the  integrity  of  other  traditions  and  of  their  centuries- 
old  interaction  with  the  Christian  tradition  implies  that  they  may 
provide  insights  into  how  Christians  should  understand  them¬ 
selves.  Within  these  parameters  Christians  should,  as  Stout  urges, 
be  open  to  correction  when  conversing  with  those  from  other  nar¬ 
ratives  (1988:164-165). 

Christians  such  as  Hauerwas,  therefore,  need  to  enter  the 
public  conversation  Stout  identifies.  They  need  to  put  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  voice  into  play,  to  put  their  positions  at  risk,  to  enter  into 
open  dialogue— and  not  only  to  “witness.”  Hauerwas  could 
remain  distinctively  Christian  and  yet  acknowledge  the  integrity 
and  value  of  other  traditions.  He  could  engage  in  a  moral 
bricolage  which  utilizes  all  resources  available,  not  only  those 
issuing  from  the  Christian  narrative.  In  such  a  fashion,  Christians 
can  benefit  from  and  contribute  to  public  conversation  without 
shifting  their  primary  commitment  to  that  conversation  itself. 

The  recognition  of  Christianity’s  fundamental  interwoven- 
ness  with  other  traditions  has,  secondly,  serious  implications  for 
Hauerwas ’s  pacifism.  This  pacifism  is  predicated  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  that  Christians  can  witness  to  the  world  as  a  community 
which  does  not  participate  in  the  world’s  coercive  means.  To 
admit  that  we  are  inextricably  intertwined  with  the  narratives  and 
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institutions  of  the  world,  however,  is  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
being  a  kingdom  set  apart. 

As  James  Cone  has  argued,  “no  one  can  be  nonviolent  in  an 
unjust  society”  (1975:219;  cf.  Wogaman  1988:63).  For  example, 
insofar  as  international  corporations  depend  on  the  stability  and 
balance  of  power  maintained  by  military  forces  around  the  globe, 
any  patron  of  multinational  products  or  investor  in  multinational 
corporations  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  wielding  and  threat 
of  force.  Or  again,  it  would  be  self-deception  for  a  WASP  male 
like  myself  to  deny  complicity  in  racism  and  sexism  at  a  structural 
level.  Christians  are  inextricably  bound  up  in  these  other  narra¬ 
tives,  inextricably  bound  up  with  patterns  of  coercion  and 
violence.  Christians  cannot  be  a  peaceable  community  set  apart. 

Hauerwas’s  analysis  of  coercion,  therefore,  is  inadequate. 
As  J.  Philip  Wogaman  has  argued  (in  response  to  Yoder),  pacifist 
analysis  does  not  adequately  perceive  and  develop  the  implications 
of  its  dependence  on  the  “order  maintaining  (and  justice  securing) 
functions  of  the  state”  (1988:46).  Since  the  Christian  narrative  is 
not  discrete,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  caught  within  the  coer¬ 
cive  and  often  unjust  structures  of  our  world. 

I  cannot  develop  this  tangential  point  at  length,  but  I  would 
argue  that  this  recognition  eliminates  pacifism  as  an  option  for 
Christians.  Since  we  begin  complicit  in  the  world’s  coercive  struc¬ 
tures,  even  those  who  would  hold  pacifism  as  the  ideal  cannot 
rightly  choose  to  be  pacifists.  The  option  is  between  better  and 
worse  coercive  acts.  On  rare  occasions  the  fitting  response  may 
even  be  violent.  To  refuse  to  act  coercively  on  an  individual  or 
communal  level  when  one  is  inescapably  complicit  in  coercion  on 
a  structural  level  is  an  irresponsible  flight  from  moral 
responsibility. 

SUGGESTIVE  INSIGHTS:  LEARNING  FROM  STOUT  AND  HAUER  WAS 

Our  study  of  Stout  and  Hauerwas  allows  us  to  articulate  the  threat 
of  postmodernism  precisely.  The  sense  of  chaos  which  haunts  us 
stems  from  the  fear  that  without  an  appeal  to  objective  reason  we 
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will  slide  helplessly  into  nihilism  and  relativism.  This  is  com¬ 
monly  mistaken  as  the  threat  postmodernism  poses.  As  we  have 
seen,  however,  the  Cartesian  expectations  that  stimulate  this 
Cartesian  anxiety  can  be  neutralized. 

Stout  helps  us  identify  the  true  threat  of  postmodernism. 
The  sectarian  chaos  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  overcome 
through  the  evolution  of  the  very  clear  modernist  distinction 
between  the  public  and  the  private.  The  flight  from  tradition  and 
revelation  was  the  flight  to  universal  reason.  Ethical  criteria  were 
to  be  grounded  in  reason  alone.  Appeal  to  revelation  and  tradition 
was  tolerated  in  private,  but  in  the  public  realm  the  only  appeal 
was  to  the  natural  light  of  reason. 

The  ethical  dream  of  modernity  was  never  realized,  but  the 
belief  in  the  power  of  reason  was  alone  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
parameters  of  the  public  realm.  As  MacIntyre’s  After  Virtue  made 
painfully  clear,  however,  postmodernism  shatters  that  modern 
belief  and  reveals  the  fragmentation  of  the  philosophical  underpin¬ 
nings  of  public  ethics.  This  is  the  true  threat  postmodern  discourse 
uncovers:  the  public  realm  which  saved  us  from  the  sectarian 
strife  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  now  sustained  only  on  the 
dying  momentum  of  a  spent  epistemology. 

MacIntyre,  lamenting  these  “new  dark  ages,”  sees  no  other 
option  than  Nietzsche  or  Aristotle  and  takes  refuge  with  the 
peripatetics.  Stout,  fearing  that  this  retreat  may  lead  to  a  renewal 
of  Sectarian  chaos,  chooses  a  pragmatic  focus  on  our  society’s  sig¬ 
nificant  moral  consensus.  Stout’s  revisionist  “provisional  telos ”  is 
precisely  that  set  of  public  ethical  standards  believed  to  have  been 
grounded  upon  reason  alone.  His  fundamental  point  is  that,  while 
modernist  foundations  were  never  established,  the  appeal  to  public 
consensus  worked. 

With  the  failure  of  modernism,  neither  the  “public  realm” 
nor  “public  ethics”  can  be  sustained  with  an  appeal  to  the  natural 
light  of  reason.  Stout,  therefore,  uses  Davidson  to  carve  out  a 
“public”  which  is  the  realm  of  conversation  and  utilizes  a 
“modest”  pragmatic  split  between  justification  and  truth  to  estab- 
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lish  a  “provisional  telos ”  which  is  grounded  in  consensus.  Stout’s 
astute  diagnosis  is  tremendously  useful  in  helping  us  understand 
how  to  sustain  the  peaceable  evolution  of  our  pluralistic  society, 
but  it  has  a  troubling  potential  to  lend  support  to  the  status  quo 
and  to  settle  for  superficial  understandings  of  moral  beliefs. 

Hauerwas,  in  contrast  to  MacIntyre,  chooses  Christianity 
over  Nietzsche  or  Aristotle.  Unlike  Stout,  however,  Hauerwas  re¬ 
establishes  no  public  realm.  As  a  consequence,  he  feels  fully  justi¬ 
fied  in  answering  only  to  his  own  narrative;  there  is  no 
responsibility  to  develop  a  paradigm  for  public  conversation 
between  narratives  because  such  an  approach  necessarily  trades  on 
a  further  meta- narrative.  Hauerwas’ s  conceptions  of  narrative, 
community,  and  character  provide  a  powerful  vocabulary  for  a 
rich  and  deep  moral  understanding  and  capture  the  nature  of  per¬ 
sons’  moral  commitments  far  more  profoundly  than  Stout.  His 
understanding  of  narratives  as  discrete,  however,  is  untenable. 
Consequently,  his  understanding  provides  inadequate  guidance  for 
conducting  public  interaction  in  a  pluralistic  society,  tempts  one  to 
deny  complicity  in  society’s  coercive  (and  often  oppressive)  struc¬ 
tures,  and  without  warrant  confines  ethical  actions  within  pacifist 
parameters. 


ON  A  CHRISTIAN  MORAL  BRICOLAGE 

With  Stout,  I  think  that  moral  bricoleurs  must  accept  their  con¬ 
tingency  and  utilize  every  available  resource  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  moment.  With  Hauerwas,  I  think  Christian  moral  bricoleurs 
must  reflect,  judge,  and  understand  first  and  foremost  according 
to  the  Christian  narrative  to  which  they  give  their  “assent  of 
faith.” 

The  term  bricolage  acknowledges  the  fundamental  inter- 
wovenness  of  all  our  narratives  and  hence  readies  us  for  mutually 
enriching  conversation  within  our  pluralistic  society.  The  qualifier 
“Christian”  identifies  a  narrative  depth  from  which  a  bricoleur 
might  work.  Some  qualifier  must  attach  to  any  bricoleur. 
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Christians,  therefore,  need  not  apologize  for  their  qualified 
bricolage. 

Christians  who  have  been  tempted  to  imitate  their  modernist 
contemporaries  may  be  troubled  by  the  lack  of  certainty  entailed 
by  an  acceptance  of  bricolage.  However,  it  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  Christian  understanding  that  “yet  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly.”  Humility  is  fitting  in  our  epistemology. 

Precisely  such  a  sense  of  ambiguity  (and  a  correlating 
humility)  should  be  fostered  within  every  qualified  ethic.  In  the 
final  analysis,  even  Stout  offers  too  much  comfort  with  his  appeal 
to  moral  platitudes.  The  shedding  of  our  Cartesian  anxieties  frees 
us  to  hold  our  moral  beliefs  with  conviction  and  warrant  them 
with  deep,  non-foundationalist,  narrative- specific  justifications 
which  appeal  to  coherence,  elegance,  and  reasonableness.  The 
postmodern  sense  of  ambiguity  is  important  to  foster,  however, 
for  precisely  this  will  mitigate  against  the  sectarian  chaos  Stout 
rightly  fears.  Internalization  of  this  sense  of  ambiguity  should 
temper  dogmatism  and  foster  tolerance  and  openness  to  correc¬ 
tion.  That  is  to  say,  we  recognize  the  contingency  of  our 
understanding  and  our  inherent  interconnectedness,  therefore  we 
hold  our  convictions  openly  and  tolerate  diversity.  There  is  a  core 
to  any  system  of  beliefs,  however,  over  which  there  will  be  no 
compromise.  Which  is  to  say,  Christians  retain  the  wherewithal  to 
sign  Barmen  or  to  plot  with  Bonhoeffer. 

Christians  are  called  to  plumb  the  depths  of  our  narrative 
tradition,  to  acknowledge  and  listen  to  other  traditions,  to  articu¬ 
late  moral  convictions  with  humility,  depth,  and  elegance,  and  to 
engage  in  fitting  action.  The  contemporary  Christian  bricoleur 
should,  like  an  Augustine  or  an  Aquinas,  utilize  all  materials  at 
hand  while  remaining  faithful  to  and  enriching  the  Christian  narra¬ 
tive. 
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The  Divine  Name  and  the  Task  of  a 
Christian  Moral  Bricolage 


LOIS  MALCOLM 


William  greenway’s  argument  is  set  within  the  context 
of  “postmodernity.”  If  “modern”  ethics  is  identified  with  the 
grounding  of  ethical  reflection  in  objective  rationality,  then 
“postmodern”  ethics  is  identified  with  the  recognition  that  reason 
itself  is  historically  contingent.  A  central  question  facing  post¬ 
modern  ethics  is  whether  or  not  such  recognition  of  contingency 
inevitably  leads  to  a  nihilistic,  skeptical,  or  wholly  relativistic 
view  of  morality.  The  two  thinkers  Green  way  has  examined, 
Hauerwas  and  Stout,  argue  against  such  an  inevitability. 

Of  course,  each  of  these  thinkers  presents  a  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  proposal.  Stout  opts  for  a  modest  pragmatism,  what  he  calls 
a  “moral  bricolage ”  of  the  conflicting  goods  valued  by  members 
of  our  society.  Hauerwas,  by  contrast,  opts  for  a  distinctively 
Christian  position,  one  that  finds  its  place  within  the  Christian 
“narrative”  and  community.  Greenway  provides  a  framework  for 
thinking  about  Christian  ethics  in  postmodernity  by  offering  a 
mediation  between  Stout’s  and  Hauerwas’ s  ethical  positions.  From 
Stout,  he  adopts  the  notion  of  bricolage ,  the  creative  and  critical 
appropriation  of  the  varied  moral  resources  in  our  culture— for 
example,  from  tradition,  history,  art— in  order  to  deal  with  the 
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central  ethical  issues  of  our  time.  But  Green  way  senses  a  super¬ 
ficiality  within  this  view,  the  tendency  to  reduce  moral  convic¬ 
tions  within  a  pluralistic  society  to  platitudes  that  do  not  have  the 
power  to  transform  moral  agency.  He  turns,  therefore,  to 
Hauerwas’s  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  shaping  a  distinctively 
Christian  character  within  communities  centered  around  the  partic¬ 
ularity  of  the  “Christian  narrative.”  Nonetheless,  he  modifies 
Hauerwas’s  position  by  calling  for  a  “Christian  moral  bricolage.” 
Although  he  stresses,  with  Hauerwas,  the  importance  of 
“plumbing  the  depths”  of  the  Christian  narrative,  he  still  main¬ 
tains,  in  contradistinction  to  Hauerwas,  that  Christians  are  not 
merely  to  “witness”  to  other  viewpoints  but  to  “listen”  to  them  as 
well.  In  addition,  Green  way  contends  that  Christians  cannot 
ignore  their  own  complicity  in  ambiguous  political,  social,  and 
economic  patterns,  a  complicity  that  exists  even  as  they  participate 
in  distinctively  Christian  communities. 

I  essentially  concur  with  Greenway’s  mediation  of  these  two 
positions.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  theological  rationale  underly¬ 
ing  his  conclusions  needs  to  be  made  more  explicit.  My  task  in 
this  paper  will  be  to  explicate  this  rationale.  My  goal  is  to  show 
that  these  conclusions  are  grounded  in  the  very  belief  in  the  God 
of  Jesus  Christ.  I  will  not  answer  the  question:  “Why  opt  for  a 
Christian  starting  point  in  the  first  place?”  Hence,  I  am  not 
providing  justification  for  why  the  task  of  moral  bricolage  could 
or  should  be  qualified  by  a  Christian  perspective;  that  would  be  a 
task  for  another  paper.  Rather,  my  task  in  this  paper  will  be  to 
demonstrate  how  Hauerwas’s  own  starting  point  in,  as  Green  way 
puts  it,  the  “story  of  God’s  saving  action  in  the  history  of  Israel 
and  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ”  entails  the  kind  of  moral  bricolage 
that  Greenway  proposes  (Greenway  1994:1 5). 1 

1  See  David  Tracy’s  (1987)  discussion  of  theology’s  three  publics— the 
academy,  the  church,  and  society.  This  essay  is  written  for  the  public  of  the 
church;  it  assumes  belief  in  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ  and  discusses  corollaries 
entailed  by  this  belief. 
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First,  let  me  comment  on  how  a  theological  approach  to  the 
task  of  “ bricolage ”  as  Stout  has  defined  it  qualifies  that  very  task. 
What  distinguishes  a  theological  approach  to  the  analysis  of  some¬ 
thing  from  other  approaches— e.g.,  a  historical,  anthropological, 
or  sociological  approach— is  the  nature  of  its  ultimate  object  of 
reflection.  Theology’s  ultimate  object  is  not  culture— the  varied 
products  of  human  creativity  and  reflection— but  God;  within  the 
Christian  theological  tradition,  this  ultimate  object  is  further 
specified  as  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  true  that  we  live  in  a  modern— and  many  would  say 
postmodern— world.  Theistic  belief  has  been  radically  questioned. 
The  arguments  of  Kant  and  Hume  against  natural  theology  and  the 
critique  by  Freud,  Nietzsche,  and  Marx  of  the  deceptive  functions 
of  religion  are  a  few  examples  of  the  shifts  in  thinking  about  God 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  Enlightenment.  The  recognition  of 
historical  consciousness  in  biblical  studies  and  the  history  of 
Christian  theology  questions  the  assumption  of  a  transparent, 
univocal  divine  revelation;  the  criticisms  against  classical 
understandings  of  natural  law  and  the  orders  of  creation  that  were 
articulated  during  the  Enlightenment  are  only  intensified  by  the 
radical  expansion  of  technological  power  and  the  increased  recog¬ 
nition  of  pluralism  that  exists  in  our  century.  The  very  assumption 
of  theistic  belief  has  been  radically  questioned.  Hence,  the  task  of 
discerning  divine  presence  and  understanding  how  such  discern¬ 
ment  might  transform  one’s  view  of  all  reality  is  not  self-evident. 
But,  we  can  note,  this  is  not  merely  a  feature  of  “postmodernity” 
but  is  inherent  in  the  very  theme  of  theological  reflection.  Not 
only  is  divine  reality  not  directly  transparent  to  human  perception, 
but  from  a  Christian  theological  perspective,  discourse  about  God 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  human  experience  of  that  divine 
reality.  This  was  a  point  that  the  Reformers,  both  Luther  and 
Calvin,  stressed;  a  Christian  understanding  of  God  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  experience  of  faith.  If  this  is  so,  then,  the 
realism  entailed  in  theological  reflection  is  not  a  direct, 
unmediated  realism— whether  or  not  this  realism  is  related  to  the 
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apologetic  task  of  natural  theology  or  the  self-critical  task  of 
systematic  theology  (cf.  Schweiker  1989;  1993). 

And  yet,  even  if  the  realism  entailed  in  theological  reflection 
is  not  an  unmediated  realism,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  object  for  theological  reflection,  by  very  definition  of 
the  theological  task,  is  not  a  cultural  or  psychological 
phenomenon  but  divine  reality.  The  kind  of  bricolage  that  theol¬ 
ogy  undertakes  is  not  merely  an  adjudication  of  competing  claims, 
but  one  of  discerning  how  to  perceive  the  presence  of  the  divine 
within  individual  and  corporate  experience.  Such  discernment  is 
not  the  projection  of  unrealistic  ideals  onto  experience,  nor  the 
dogmatic  re-assertion  of  traditions  that  either  negate  or  are 
irrelevant  to  the  flourishing  of  natural  and  human  life.  Instead, 
this  task  involves  interpreting  the  significance  of  the  very  real 
constraints  and  possibilities— both  natural  and  cultural— that 
actually  affect  our  lives  in  light  of  the  belief  that  the  ultimate 
character  of  reality  is  good.  The  Christian  ethical  task  is  precisely 
that  of  discerning,  envisioning,  and  in  turn,  transforming  the  con¬ 
ditions  we  face  in  light  of  a  fundamental  trust  in  a  God  who,  in 
classical  theological  language,  sustains  and  heals  all  of  life.2 

Having  defined  how  the  task  of  “ bricolage ”  is  qualified  by  a 
theological  perspective,  I  would  like  to  identify  three  corollaries 
that  can  be  inferred  from  this  overarching  task.  The  first  has  to  do 
witfi  the  importance  of  actually  naming  the  reality  of  divine 
presence  in  the  world.  This  emphasis  is  perhaps  one  of 
Hauerwas’s  central  contributions  to  contemporary  theology  and 
ethics.  There  has  been  a  turn  in  contemporary  theology  to  the  cen¬ 
trality  of  narrative  and  the  cultural  and  linguistic  shaping  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  communal  identities;  this  turn  is  exemplified  in  Stanley 
Hauerwas’s  work  in  Christian  ethics,  George  Lindbeck’s  work  in 

2  For  a  discussion  of  how  religious  beliefs  and  practices  are  enacted,  see 
William  Schweiker  (1989).  For  his  treatment  of  how  the  symbol  “God”  might 
serve  to  organize  one’s  perception  of  and  response  to  reality,  see  Schweiker 
(1993). 
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theology,  and  Alasdair  McIntyre’s  work  in  philosophy.  On  extra 
theological  grounds,  the  point  is  made  that  religions  or  ethical 
identities  are  shaped  in  relation  to  the  practices  of  particular  com¬ 
munities  and  traditions.  Experiences  of  faith  or  intuitions  about 
morality  do  not  simply  emerge  sui  generis ;  rather,  they  need  to  be 
cultivated,  and  such  cultivation  takes  place  within  specific  cultural 
and  linguistic  contexts. 

Although  this  argument  is  made  on  extra  theological 
grounds,  it  has  important  precedents  within  Christian  theological 
traditions.  Central  to  Christian  understandings  of  God  is  the  belief 
that  God  is,  in  fact,  self-revealing  or  self-communicating,  and  that 
God  can  be  spoken  of  in  relation  to  very  specific  experiences  of 
salvation  and  revelation.  What  constitutes  the  core  of  Christian 
religious  practice  is  the  specific  naming  of  these  experiences 
through  their  enactment  in  particular  practices.  In  the  preaching  of 
the  word  or  the  taking  of  the  Eucharist,  for  example,  the  Christian 
understandings  and  experiences  of  God  are  given  explicit,  public 
expression;  it  is  through  these  enactments  that  new  generations  are 
socialized  into  the  Christian  faith.  Particular  practices,  narratives, 
ways  of  life,  communities,  and  tradition  are  identified  as  some¬ 
how  being  disclosive  of  divine  power. 

However,  the  interpretation  of  cultural  forms  always  takes 
place  within  new  contexts.  The  very  reification  of  meaning  in  a 
cultural  form,  whether  in  writing  or  in  ritual  practice,  codifies  and 
dislocates  that  meaning  from  its  original  spatio-temporal  context. 
The  form,  whether  it  be  a  text  or  practice,  is  reinterpreted  or  re¬ 
enacted  in  a  new  context.  Inherent,  then,  to  the  reinterpretation  or 
reenactment  of  any  cultural  form  is  a  potential  instability  of  mean¬ 
ing.  Jacques  Derrida  has  captured  the  potential  for  change  and 
instability  in  his  description  of  the  free  play  of  signifiers  in  a  writ¬ 
ten  text;  analogously,  but  working  with  radically  different 
assumptions,  Hans-Georg  Gadamer  describes  the  “fusion  of 
horizons”  that  occurs  in  any  interpretation  of  texts. 

This  potential  for  instability  requires  theological  decisions  at 
at  least  two  points  in  the  reenactment  of  a  belief  or  practice.  Not 
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only  does  it  require  decisions  about  its  relevance  to  believers’ 
lives,  but  it  requires  decisions  about  the  meaning  and  truth  of  the 
cultural  forms  (i.e.,  beliefs  and  practices)  themselves.  Here,  we 
can  note  that  within  Christian  traditions,  religious  practices  are  not 
merely  enacted  for  the  sake  of  the  practice  itself.  Preaching,  for 
example,  is  not  performed  as  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  intended  to 
transform  its  hearers.  The  biblical  texts  are  read  so  that  the 
believer’s  life  can  be  transformed  by  them.  The  goal  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  practice  is  to  help  bring  about  a  transformation  in  the 
believer’s  life  so  that  she  can,  for  example,  conform  her  life  more 
closely  to  the  imitation  of  Christ  or  the  image  of  God,  to  use  two 
classical  patterns.  As  the  text  is  read  or  preached,  as  the  religious 
practice  is  enacted,  there  is  an  appropriation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
cultural  form.  Each  appropriation  enacts  the  meaning  of  the  form 
and  the  response  of  the  participants.  Such  enactments  are  theologi¬ 
cally  significant  when  they  give  expression  to  (or,  in  classical  lan¬ 
guage,  give  “witness  to”)  the  presence  of  the  divine  within  the 
believer’s  life.  But  such  enactment  has  generally  had  a  goal— the 
transformation  or  conversion  of  individuals  and  even  com¬ 
munities.  And  for  such  transformation  to  be  truly  meaningful, 
they  are  not  simply  to  be  isolated  instances  but  pivotal  to  the  very 
identities  of  the  believer’s  life.  In  other  words,  these  practices  are 
to  serve  as  the  paradigmatic  centers  of  the  believer’s  life;  they  are 
to  serve  as  the  centers  around  which  the  believer’s  values,  ideals, 
practices,  and  so  on,  are  organized.  Practices  that  enact  theistic 
belief  entail  a  transformation  of  all  aspects  of  one’s  life— money, 
work,  sexuality,  etc. 

However,  each  enactment,  if  it  is  to  be  meaningful  and 
transformative,  entails  not  only  a  decision  about  the  relevance  of 
the  religious  belief  or  practice,  but  a  decision  about  its  meaning 
and  truth.  If  a  set  of  religious  practices  are  to  serve  as  a  symbolic 
core  that  integrates  the  rest  of  one’s  activities,  some  decisions 
need  to  be  made  about  what  constitutes  the  contemporary  meaning 
and  truth  of  these  practices.  What  possibilities  of  meaning  are  dis¬ 
closed  in  these  practices  and  how  do  these  possibilities  cohere 
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with  or  contradict  the  rest  of  what  one  believes  or  assumes  about 
reality? 

In  addition,  then,  to  the  task  of  naming  how  divine  presence 
is  enacted  by  means  of  certain  beliefs  and  practices,  Christian 
theologians  (and,  one  might  say,  Christian  believers  in  general) 
have  the  task  of  integrating  those  beliefs  and  practices  with  the 
rest  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  that  actually  influence  how  they 
interpret  and  respond  to  reality.  This  task  of  integration  is  a  sec¬ 
ond  corollary  implied  by  belief  in  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of 
course,  this  task  of  integration  is  not  an  easy  one;  it  may  require 
integrating  a  range  of  modes  of  analysis,  depending  on  the  type  of 
practice  being  analyzed.  As  many  modern  theologians  have 
pointed  out,  we  live  in  a  radically  different  context  than  that 
within  which  the  biblical  texts  were  written.  The  meanings  of 
these  texts  need  to  be  somehow  integrated  with  the  kinds  of 
assumptions— scientific,  technical,  political,  psychological,  etc.— 
that  actually  do  influence  how  Christians  think  and  act.  Such  an 
integration  may  entail  either  a  transformation  of  the  meaning  and 
truth  of  some  aspect  of  the  Christian  traditions  (e.g.,  its  injunc¬ 
tions  about  the  inferior  role  of  women)  or  a  transformation  of 
some  aspect  of  contemporary  life.  It  may  even  include  a  mutually 
critical  transformation  of  both  Christian  traditions  and  con¬ 
temporary  practices.  The  ethical  issues  that  Christian  denomina¬ 
tions  have  had  to  grapple  with  in  this  century  provide  examples  of 
the  kind  of  critical  transformations  of  meaning  that  I  am  speaking 
about  here— e.g.,  issues  relating  to  sexuality,  use  of  wealth  and 
economic  power,  and  use  of  military  force.  My  point  is  this:  to 
live  out  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian  in  all  aspects  of  one’s  life 
entails  the  reflective  act  of  bringing  to  the  fore  the  range  of  forces 
that  actually  do  affect  what  one  thinks  and  does,  and  this  task  may 
require  a  range  of  modes  of  analyses,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  content  being  analyzed.  Let  me  illustrate  this  point  with  an 
example.  Think  of  the  way  in  which  a  scholar’s  career  is  actually 
realized  in  a  research-oriented  university:  one  spends  much  of 
one’s  time  either  alone  (reading,  thinking,  or  writing),  or  present- 
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ing  ideas  to  audiences;  one  is  rewarded  not  only  for  being  an  inde¬ 
pendent  thinker  but  also  for  being  assertive  in  promoting  one’s 
own  ideas.  If  this  scholar  is  a  Christian,  concerned  to  live  out 
Jesus’  call  to  absolute  obedience  and  servanthood  in  all  aspects  of 
her  life— themes  salient  in  Hauerwas’s  argument— then  the  very 
institutional  realities  that  influence  how  she  actually  spends  most 
of  her  time  need  to  be  considered  when  she  thinks  about  what  it 
means  to  have  her  character  as  an  individual  shaped  by  the 
Christian  community  and  its  “servanthood”  values  (Hauerwas 
1983).  To  not  make  the  links  between  her  stated  beliefs  and  the 
actual  forces  that  do  impinge  on  how  she  lives  could  lead  to  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  her  beliefs  and  her  practices,  or  her  explicit 
beliefs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  her  tacit  beliefs  and  practices,  on  the 
other. 

Further,  critically  reflecting  on  the  range  of  needs,  beliefs, 
and  forces  that  actually  do  shape  one’s  way  of  life  is  important  for 
yet  another  purpose:  so  that  the  religious  beliefs  and  ideals  do  not 
negate  the  very  thing  for  which  they  were  intended,  so  that  these 
beliefs  are  not  used,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for  pernicious 
purposes.  For  example,  the  call  to  “servanthood”  and  to  “deny 
self”  may  need  to  be  appropriated  differently  by  different  people, 
depending  on  where  they  stand  within  a  social  hierarchy  or 
system.  Feminist  and  liberation  theologians  have  given  careful 
analyses  of  how  many  Christian  emphases  (e.g.,  beliefs  about 
“servanthood,”  “suffering,”  and  so  on)  have  been  used  to  rein¬ 
force  oppression  of  some  groups  by  others. 

In  light  of  the  centrality  of  such  integration  to  the  theologi¬ 
cal  task,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  theology  were  limited  to  the 
genre  of  narrative.  I  would  concur  with  Hauerwas  that  reason  is 
historically  contingent.  However,  rationality  does  not  merely  have 
a  diachronic  form;  it  also  takes  the  synchronic  forms  of  synthesis 
and  analysis.  There  are,  in  fact,  a  great  diversity  of  linguistic 
genres  for  articulating  the  different  ways  in  which  the  mind 
organizes  data,  including  mathematical  formulas,  charts, 
diagrams,  poetry,  and  syllogisms.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
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that  there  are  a  diversity  of  genres  of  discourse  found  within  the 
biblical  texts.  In  addition  to  narrative,  one  finds  prophetic,  pres¬ 
criptive,  wisdom,  hymnic,  and  other  forms  of  discourse  (Ricoeur 
1980).  Hence,  the  reduction  of  the  theological  task  to  the  explica¬ 
tion  of  one  genre— the  genre  of  narrative— is  unfortunate.  In  fact, 
throughout  the  history  of  Christianity,  the  genre  of  “doctrine”  has 
been  an  important  focus  for  theologians  (Tracy  1990,  Lindbeck 
1984).  And  doctrine  is  not  the  only  genre  of  discourse  relevant  to 
Christian  self-understanding:  there  have  also  been  mystical  texts, 
manuals  on  casuistry,  sermons,  and  so  on.  It  would  be  especially 
unfortunate  to  limit  the  task  of  ethical  reflection  to  narrative; 
other  relevant  genres  include  not  only  prophetic  discourse,  but 
perhaps  most  important  for  individual  and  community  reflection, 
the  genres  of  ethical  discourse  and  policy  discourse  (Gustafson 
1987-1988).  Finally,  a  previous  generation  of  theologians  has  pro¬ 
vided  careful  analyses  of  the  complex  ways  in  which  the  scriptures 
have  actually  been  used  in  the  process  of  ethical  argumentation 
(Curran  and  McCormick  1984). 

So  far,  I  have  discussed  two  corollaries  implied  in  a  belief 
in  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ:  first  the  importance  of  naming  divine 
presence  through  certain  beliefs  and  practices,  and  second,  that 
this  naming  implies  an  integration  of  the  rest  of  one’s  life  around 
this  core  of  belief  and  practices.  But,  this  naming  also  implies  a 
negation ;  the  very  naming  of  divine  presence  implies  a  negation 
of  any  attempt  to  equate  that  presence  with  a  specific  experience, 
linguistic  form,  community,  or  character.3  Such  negation  is 
entailed  by  the  fact  that  the  infinite  cannot  be  comprehended  by 
the  finite.  There  is  a  positive  correlate  to  this  negation  as  well, 
one  that  is  based  not  solely  on  the  limitations  of  the  human  per- 
ceiver.  A  significant  strand  within  the  Christian  theological 
tradition— exemplified  by  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
Dennis  the  Areopagite,  and  John  of  Damascus— has  stressed  that 

3  The  three  corollaries  discussed  in  this  paper  correspond  roughly  to 
Aquinas’s  “way  of  affirmation,”  “way  of  negation,”  and  “way  of  immanence.” 
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the  very  nature  of  the  divine  is  such  that  it  is  a  mystery.  The 
divine  is  unfathomable,  incomprehensible,  indefinable.  Hence, 
any  mediation  of  divine  reality— whether  it  be  within  a  com¬ 
munity,  or  through  a  character,  practice,  or  set  of  beliefs— is  not  a 
wholly  univocal  reflection  of  the  divine. 

As  noted  earlier,  within  modernity  and  postmodernity,  many 
different  kinds  of  arguments  have  been  presented  against  any 
unmediated  understanding  of  divine  presence  through  either  natu¬ 
ral  law  or  divine  revelation.  One  of  the  central  points  made  by  lib¬ 
eral  theologians  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  that  religious  ideas 
were  historically  contingent.  This  observation  is  made  only  more 
complex  once  language  is  considered  as  a  factor  in  addition  to  his¬ 
tory.  For  example,  the  insight  that  meanings  are  defined  not  only 
in  relation  to  their  referents,  but  in  relation  to  other  meanings  and 
the  particular  form  of  expression  that  they  take  has  important  sig¬ 
nificance  for  any  understanding  of  how  divine  presence  might  be 
disclosed  through  language  and  cultural  forms.  But  further,  there 
are  the  insights  from  the  many  hermeneutics  of  suspicion  that  have 
emerged  in  the  past  two  centuries— from  Freud,  Nietzsche,  and 
Marx,  to  the  recognition  of  repressed  voices  within  Christianity’s 
past— which  serve  as  reminders  that  the  mediation  of  divine 
presence  can  be  used  for  ideological  distortion.  The  very  divine 
power  that  can  be  used  to  empower  an  oppressed  group  can  also 
be  used  as  a  means  for  oppressing  yet  other  groups.  And  yet,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  naming  of  the  divine  provides  an  inherent 
corrective  against  any  equation  between  that  name  and  the 
presence  it  intends  to  disclose,  so  the  divine  name  also  provides  a 
check  against  forms  of  ideological  distortion.  The  naming  of  God 
may  provide  an  inherent  reminder  that  the  God  invoked— if  this 
God  is  truly  to  be  the  God  of  all  reality,  and  not  merely  a  tribal 
god— is  the  God  of  all  peoples,  and  not  merely  the  God  of  one’s 
own  group. 

In  the  same  way  that  particular  linguistic  or  cultural  forms 
do  not  univocally  mediate  divine  presence,  so  certain  characters 
or  communities  cannot  be  wholly  identified  with  divine  presence 
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in  the  world.  It  is  helpful  in  this  regard  to  be  reminded  of  some  of 
the  classical  ways  in  which  the  question  of  “character”  and 
“community”  have  been  dealt  with  in  Christian  ethics.  It  is  true 
that  there  have  always  been  within  the  Christian  tradition  groups 
that  have  taken  a  separatist  line— from  the  community  of  the 
Didache  to  the  monastics  and  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Reformation; 
such  communities  have  drawn  a  sharp  line  between  the  Christian 
communities  and  individuals,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  on  the  other.  However,  alongside  this  stream,  there  have 
also  been  positions  which  have  recognized  that  the  distinction 
between  “Christianity”  and  the  “world”  is  not  unambiguous.  This 
distinction,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  exists  within  the  Christian 
community  itself,  and  even  within  the  consciousness  of  individual 
believers.  And  yet,  there  has  been  a  recognition,  based  on  an 
understanding  of  creation,  that  Christians  share  with  non-believers 
a  common  humanity.  Human  beings  have  basic  physical, 
psychological,  social  and  intellectual  needs  and  capacities  in  com¬ 
mon— what  have  been  called  in  ethical  history  “pre- moral”  goods. 
In  addition,  they  have  a  capacity  to  think  ethically.  It  is  precisely 
this  shared  humanity  that  is  transformed  by  the  Christian  experi¬ 
ence  of  grace.4 

Another  cause  for  difference  is  the  dissonance  resulting 
from  sin  and  its  consequences.  Augustine’s  depiction  of  the  two 
loves  (love  of  self  and  love  of  God)  and  Luther’s  notions  of  our 
being  simul  iustus  et  peccator  (simultaneously  justified  and  sin¬ 
ners)  capture  the  double-mindedness  that  exists  within  Christians 
as  a  result  of  sin.  These  tensions  resulting  from  our  created  and 
sinful  status  are  present  not  only  at  an  individual  level,  but  also  at 
a  corporate  level.  The  church  exists  not  only  in  relation  to  other 
societal  structures,  but  is  itself  a  social  structure  that  contains 

4  The  problem  of  defining  what  is  distinctively  Christian  and  what 
Christians  share  with  all  humanity  is  a  problem  that  theologians  as  diverse  as 
Aquinas  and  Luther  have  grappled  with  in  their  respective  conceptions  of  nature 
and  grace,  or  law  and  gospel. 
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within  it  both  sinners  and  saints.  Of  course,  classical  understand¬ 
ings  of  natural  law  or  the  orders  of  creation  have  been 
deconstructed  since  the  Enlightenment;  it  is  precisely  our  common 
notions  of  what  is  human  and  what  is  ethical  that  have  been  called 
into  question.  I  am  not  arguing  here  for  a  repristination  of  these 
classical  categories.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  they  provide  a 
perspective  for  understanding  how  a  distinctively  Christian  ethic 
might  make  a  contribution  to  many  contemporary  ethical  debates 
that  go  on  not  only  within  the  society  at  large,  but  within 
Christian  communities  and  in  the  actual  lives  of  individual 
believers.  The  theological  contribution  to  these  postmodern  ethical 
debates  is  precisely  that  of  discerning  within  the  very  complexity 
of  our  lives  and  our  world  the  presence  of  the  divine  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  that  presence  for  re-envisioning  and  transforming  the 
natural  and  cultural  conditions— in  the  form  of  both  constraints 
and  possibilities— that  serve  as  the  resources  for  our  moral  judg¬ 
ments.  This  point  is  especially  important  given  the  radical  dif¬ 
ferentiation  that  exists  in  our  societies.  We  are  part  of  complex, 
highly  differentiated  systems— economically,  politically,  and  tech¬ 
nologically.  But  the  very  naming  of  divine  presence  within  our 
individual  and  corporate  lives  entails  both  an  integration  of  all  of 
our  experiences  in  relation  to  that  naming,  and  a  negation  of  any 
possible  equation  of  a  particular  form  with  the  divine  presence. 

Let  me  respond  to  the  possible  rejoinder  that  I  am  arguing 
for  a  foundationalist  or  an  unqualified  ethic.  Am  I  arguing  for  a 
foundationalist  ethics?  I  am  not  arguing  for  a  foundationalist  posi¬ 
tion  from  a  philosophical  standpoint.  What  I  am  saying,  however, 
is  that  some  kind  of  foundationalist  element  is  entailed  in  the  very 
belief  in  God,  since  the  idea  of  ‘God’  pertains  to  the  ultimate 
character  of  reality.  Further,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  belief  in 
God,  as  it  has  been  classically  understood  within  Christian  tradi¬ 
tions,  requires  not  merely  intellectual  assent,  or  religious  practices 
that  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of  one’s  life,  but  an  overall  integra¬ 
tion  of  all  one’s  beliefs  and  practices  around  this  overriding  belief. 
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Hence,  for  the  believer,  Christian  belief  and  practice  can  never  be 
ad  hoc.  Belief  in  God,  by  its  very  nature  as  a  belief  that  pertains 
to  the  ultimate  character  of  reality,  is  itself  a  foundational  belief 
which  requires  the  difficult  task  of  integrating  all  other  beliefs  and 
practices  around  it. 

Is  this  an  “unqualified”  ethic,  one  that  is  not  self-conscious 
of  its  own  contingency?  I  would  contend  that  it  is  an  ethic  that  is 
both  “qualified”  and  “unqualified.”  It  is  “qualified”  in  the  sense 
that  it  has  to  do  with  a  specific  view  of  reality,  a  view  in  which 
belief  in  God  and  (even  more  specifically)  belief  in  the  God  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  central  starting  point  for  integrating  all  reality. 
This  is  the  particular  starting  point  that  I  have  assumed  in  this 
essay.  However,  my  goal  has  been  to  show  that  this  very 
“qualified”  starting  point  entails  an  “unqualified”  referent.  This 
referent  is  the  unconditioned  reality  of  divine  presence;  it  pertains 
to  the  ultimate  character  of  reality.  This  very  “unqualified” 
referent,  in  turn,  “qualifies”  any  specific  naming  of  God,  since 
any  specific  naming  or  mediation  cannot  encompass  divine  reality. 
Hence,  any  specific  naming  of  God  is  “qualified”  and  held  under 
critique. 

The  modern  or  postmodern  Christian,  if  she  is  not  to  be  a 
polytheist  (that  is,  if  she  is  to  be  consistent  in  her  use  of  the 
powers  available  to  her— e.g.,  her  wealth,  the  technological  means 
she  has  available  to  her,  her  sexuality)  cannot  avoid  the  difficult 
task  of  integrating  all  her  beliefs  and  practices  around  her  central 
commitment  to  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  contrast  to  Stout,  such 
integration  entails  not  merely  cultural  bricolage ,  but  theological 
discernment  and  integration.  In  contrast  to  Hauerwas,  in  turn,  the 
task  of  cultivating  such  capacities  entails  greater  attention  to  the 
critical  gap  between  the  reality  of  divine  presence  and  human 
responses  to  it.  This  dissonance  is  not  merely  a  dissonance  that  is 
found  between  the  Christian  community  and  the  society  at  large 
but  is  one  that  is  experienced  within  Christian  communities  and 
within  the  activities  of  individual  believers  themselves.  And  such 
dissonance  is  not  merely  the  result  of  postmodernity;  from  classi- 
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cal  theological  standpoints,  it  is  one  that  is  entailed  by  our  very 
status  as  created  and  sinful  beings. 

I  have  attempted  in  this  essay  to  point  out  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Christian  characters  and  communities  requires  precisely  the 
discernment  and  testing  of  the  range  of  “spirits”  that  do  in  fact 
impinge  upon  the  actual  beliefs,  values,  and  behaviors  of 
Christians.  Of  course,  this  task  is  not  new.  Clement’s  attempt  to 
deal  with  Jesus’  hard  sayings  about  money  is  an  earlier  attempt  at 
such  theological  bricolage  (Clement  1903).  The  task  of  dis- 
cipleship— if  we  are  not  to  live  schizophrenic  lives  in  which  we 
mouth  one  set  of  ideals  but  in  fact  base  our  lives  on  other  sets  of 
drives  and  patterns— is  precisely  that  of  examining  the  actual 
behavior  and  beliefs  that  do  inform  how  we  live,  in  light  of  our 
perception  of  the  reality  of  God’s  presence  in  our  lives.  Christian 
individuals  and  communities  cannot,  if  they  are  to  take  the  call  of 
discipleship  seriously,  escape  the  difficult  task  of  bricolage.  The 
point,  however,  is  to  realize  that  the  task  is  one  of  theological 
bricolage;  hence,  the  gravity  of  such  a  task  and  its  potential  for 
distortion  is  great  indeed. 
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An  Ecclesiological  Approach  to  Christian  Ethics 

J.  FRANCIS  WATSON 


The  Church  is  thy  hope,  thy  salvation,  thy  refuge.  It  is 
higher  than  the  heaven,  it  is  wider  than  the  earth.  It  never 
waxes  old,  but  is  always  in  full  vigor.  (Chrysostom 
1989:256) 

It  is  not  simply  that  the  church  is  a  consequence  or 
implication  of  the  gospel,  or  that  the  gospel  creates  a  com¬ 
munity.  That  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  The  church  is  in  the  gospel;  it  is  part  of  the 
gospel,  without  the  inclusion  of  which  the  gospel  is  neither 
proclaimed  nor  believed.  (Marshall  1992:29) 

These  grand  pictures  of  the  church  provide  an 
excellent  point  of  departure  for  my  response  to  William 
Green  way’s  paper.  I  believe  that  Greenway  offers  an  insightful 
glimpse  into  the  postmodern  ethical  dilemma  and  that  his 
Christian  moral  bricolage  points  in  some  interesting  directions  for 
a  distinctively  Christian  response  to  this  dilemma.  However,  I 
also  believe  that  what  is  particularly  needed  in  this  distinctively 
Christian  response  is  a  more  vital  and  intentional  ecclesiology.  In 
other  words,  I  think  that  the  ethical  crisis  within  the  postmodern 
“public  square”  is,  at  least  in  part,  a  crisis  in  ecclesiology. 
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Greenway’s  proposal  for  a  Christian  moral  bricolage  has 
ecclesiological  implications.  Thus,  in  the  first  portion  of  this 
response  I  will  look  at  some  of  the  necessary  connections  between 
Christian  ethics  and  a  doctrine  of  the  church,  connections  that  I 
believe  need  to  be  articulated  within  a  Christian  moral  bricolage. 
Secondly,  I  shall  examine  possible  parameters  for  the  postmodern 
Christian  moral  bricolage  which  Greenway  posits.  I  shall  carry 
out  this  examination  through  the  lens  of  the  narrative  theology  of 
Bruce  Marshall  and  his  notion  of  “irreversibility.” 

ECCLESIOLOGY 

It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  much  of  the  difficulty  that 
confronts  Christians  (particularly,  but  not  exclusively,  those 
within  the  so-called  Mainline  Protestant  communities)  who  face 
ethical  questions  today  is  related  to  an  inability  to  speak  con¬ 
cretely  about  the  nature  of  the  church.  Without  a  papacy— or  even 
a  definite  magisterium  and  teaching  authority  at  times— ethics  can 
easily  be  detached  from  ecclesiological  concerns  and  considered  a 
radically  private  matter.  Without  an  effective  doctrine  of  the 
church,  ethics  can  easily  be  displaced  from  its  traditional  place  as 
a  distinct  but  integral  aspect  of  systematic  theology.  For  that  mat¬ 
ter,  an  account  of  the  Christian  narrative  that  lacks  an  intentional 
and  coherent  ecclesiology  cannot  be  expected  to  offer  an  adequate 
account  of  Christian  moral  behavior  in  the  world. 

Postmodernism  is  not  a  monolithic  structure  with  one 
universally  recognizable  set  of  presuppositions.  As  a  development 
within  recent  philosophy,  postmodernism  has  been  (and  is) 
criticized  for  its  radical  deconstruction  of  the  narrative  foundations 
of  the  western  world.  The  church  in  the  past  (i.e.,  the  church 
militant)  presumed  an  acquaintance  with  these  narrative  founda¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  its  prospective  adherents.  While  post¬ 
modernism  has  helped  to  bring  these  narrative  foundations  crash¬ 
ing  down,  nothing  has  been  offered  to  replace  them.  Thus,  one 
finds  theologians  such  as  Robert  Jenson  arguing  that  “if  the 
church  does  not  find  her  hearers  antecedently  inhabiting  a  nar- 
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ratable  world,  then  the  church  must  herself  be  that  world”  (Jensen 
1993:22). 

Stanley  Hauerwas  has  tied  together  this  concern  for  a  narra¬ 
tive  ecclesiology  and  the  ethical  task  of  the  church:  “The  social 
significance  of  the  Gospel  requires  the  recognition  of  the  narrative 
structure  of  Christian  convictions  for  the  life  of  the  church” 
(Hauerwas  1981:9).  Further,  he  contends  that  “the  basis  of  any 
Christian  social  ethic  should  be  the  affirmation  that  God  has 
decisively  called  and  formed  a  people  to  serve  him  through  Israel 
and  the  work  of  Christ”  (1981:9).  Unless  the  church  recognizes 
what  it  is  called  to  be  in  its  constitutive  narrative,  the  church  can¬ 
not  help  taking  on  ineffective  and  improper  models  for  ethics 
from  the  political  and  social  realm.  For  Hauerwas,  there  is  a 
necessary  relationship  between  ecclesiology  and  ethics.1 

Hauerwas  would  argue  for  a  narrative  approach  to  Christian 
ethics  on  the  basis  of  a  narrative  understanding  of  the  church.  The 
very  title  of  a  recent  article,  “The  Church  And/As  God’s  Non- 
Violent  Imagination,”  indicates  just  how  central  this  interaction 
between  ecclesiology  and  ethics  is  in  Hauerwas’ s  thinking.  The 
church  is  the  realm  in  which  “human  imagination  must  be  ordered 
by  the  story  of  who  God  has  called  us  to  be”  (Hauerwas 
1992:81).  In  addition,  “Christians  believe  that  imagination  formed 
by  the  storied  practices  of  the  church  constitutes  the  ultimate 
realism”  (Hauerwas  1992:83).  For  Hauerwas,  the  step  of  seeing 
the  integration  of  the  Christian  ethical  vocation  in  the  world  and 
these  ecclesiological  concerns  is  indeed  a  big  step.  It  is  a  step  into 
the  public  square  facilitated  by  a  catholic  vision  of  the  church: 

For  Christians,  imagination  names  our  continued  depend¬ 
ence  upon  the  stories  of  the  saints,  stories  that  provide  us 
with  alternatives  that  we  would  not  otherwise  know  we 
had.  (Hauerwas  1992:86) 

1  He  even  speaks  of  “the  church  as  a  school  for  virtue”  (see  Hauerwas 
1981:83-86). 
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Another  theologian  who  has  a  similar  concern  for  bringing 
together  ecclesiology  and  ethics  is  Reinhard  Hiitter: 

Christian  ethics  properly  has  to  start  its  reflection  with  the 
church  and  its  call— not  creation  in  general ,  not  the  orders 
in  general ,  not  anthropology  in  general ,  but  rather  crea¬ 
tion  as  we  get  to  know  it  through  God  the  Creator,  who  is 
revealed  first  and  for  all  time  as  the  one  who  redeems  and 
calls  into  the  community  of  faith,  orders  and  patterns  in 
the  world  as  we  get  to  know  them  through  the  God  who 
calls  his  community  to  be  a  particular  and  specific  one, 
responsible  to  its  call,  and  the  human  being  as  the  one  who 
encounters  God’s  justifying  and  sanctifying  activity. 
(Hiitter  1991:240) 

Theologians  such  as  Hauerwas  and  Hiitter  have  brought 
ecclesiological  concerns  to  the  forefront  of  the  Christian  moral 
enterprise.  They  have  reminded  us  of  the  ecclesial  nature  of 
Christian  ethics.  The  Christian  moral  enterprise  is  not  carried  out 
in  a  vacuum  that  is  completely  disconnected  from  the  secular  con¬ 
text  in  which  the  church  finds  itself  in  mission.  Nevertheless, 
Christian  ethics  as  ecclesial  ethics  focuses  the  attention  of  the 
church  on  its  constitutive  narrative  as  the  fount  from  which  the 
church  is  to  live  and  move  and  have  its  being  (see  Hiitter  1993).  If 
we  are  to  remove  Christian  ethics  from  the  individualistic  ghetto 
into  which  modernism  drove  it,  then  we  need  to  take  seriously  the 
call  to  an  ecclesial  ethics. 

To  a  degree,  I  see  Greenway’s  Christian  moral  bricolage  as 
a  response  to  what  may  seem  a  very  obvious  observation:  that 
there  is  indeed  a  relationship  between  ecclesiology  and  Christian 
ethics.  Green  way  has  written:  “With  Hauerwas,  I  think  Christian 
moral  bricoleurs  must  reflect,  judge,  and  understand  first  and 
foremost  according  to  the  Christian  narrative  to  which  they  give 
their  ‘assent  of  faith’”  (Greenway  1994:28).  Drawing  upon 
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Hauerwas,  Green  way  sees  a  need  for  a  Christian  narrative  ethic 
which  rules  out  trans-historical  and  trans-cultural  reason  on  the 
one  hand,  and  which  asserts  that  rationality  is  narrative  dependent 
on  the  other. 

Greenway  also  draws  on  the  methodology  of  Jeffrey  Stout. 
From  Stout,  Greenway  picks  up  the  concept  of  bricolage ,  which 
he  believes  can  help  us  “to  develop  a  coherent  moral  language 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  moment”  (Greenway  1994:10). 
Moral  bricolage  calls  on  one  to  use  the  “critical  resources  of 
tradition,  history,  anthropology,  and  creative  art”  to  enable  one  to 
examine  one’s  moral  tradition  so  as  to  determine  what  “‘is  worth 
preserving,  what  requires  reformulation,  and  what  must  be  left 
behind’”  (Greenway  1994:10,  quoting  Stout). 

Keeping  in  mind  what  I  see  as  the  necessary  connection 
between  ecclesiology  and  ethics,  I  have  several  concerns  about  the 
Christian  moral  bricolage  that  Green  way  posits.  Greenway  sug¬ 
gests  that  bricolage  may  necessitate  a  reformulation  of  the 
Christian  traditions,  yet  what  are  the  guidelines  for  this  reformula¬ 
tion?  Who  or  what  will  determine  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  this 
task  of  reformulation?  By  what  authority  does  one  judge  the  extent 
of  the  reformulation  deemed  necessary?  What  are  the  dynamics  of 
the  process  by  which  this  reformulation  will  be  effected?  How  far 
will  the  insights  of  secular  disciplines  be  expected  to  illumine  the 
narrative  of  the  church,  which  includes  the  story  of  human  fallen¬ 
ness  at  all  levels  of  human  society? 

Consonant  with  the  above  concerns  is  the  question  of 
bricolage  as  a  churchly  methodology.  In  his  response  to  George 
Lindbeck  in  the  April  1989  Review  Symposium  in  Theology 
Today ,  Stout  asserted  that  “bricolage  is  something  individuals  do” 
(1989:70).  Further,  “[bricolage]  has  only  a  small  role  to  play  in 
the  development  of  a  common  moral  language”  (1989:70). 
Because  of  the  inherently  individual  nature  of  bricolage  as  Stout 
imagines  it,  I  believe  that  we  need  to  be  cautious  in  utilizing  it  to 
speak  from  within  the  corporate  reality  of  the  Christian  narrative. 

As  a  parish  pastor  in  an  intensely  multi-cultural,  urban 
neighborhood,  I  see  a  great  need  for  the  church  to  help  those  “in 
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the  pews”  discern  just  what  the  narrative  of  the  church  is  and  how 
that  narrative  can  and  must  illumine,  interact  with,  and  speak  to 
(witness  to)  the  present  context.  Today  there  is  a  plethora  of  nar¬ 
ratives  that  claim  many  things  for  and  from  the  Christian  faithful. 
A  good  number  of  these  narratives  are  plainly  antithetical  to  the 
truth  of  the  gospel.  Green  way  is  on  target  with  his  concern  for  the 
importance  of  fostering  tolerance  and  “mutually  enriching  con¬ 
versation  within  our  pluralistic  society”  (Greenway  1994:28).  I 
agree  that  all  participants  in  moral  discourse  should  learn  from 
each  other.  My  concern  here  is  just  how  that  learning  is  to  be 
integrated  into  the  Christian  narrative  (and  can  it  properly  be 
integrated  into  the  Christian  narrative  at  all?).  If  Green  way  means 
that  such  dialogue  enables  the  church  to  live  constructively  and 
boldly  in  the  present,  postmodern  public  square  with  an  ever- 
changing  populace,  then  I  can  see  an  ecclesiological  use  for  such 
dialogue.  If  insights  from  secular  disciplines  (gender  studies,  eco¬ 
nomics,  secular  history,  psychology,  sociology,  and  so  on)  are 
used  to  illumine  the  concrete  context  in  which  the  church  is  called 
to  live  as  the  body  of  Christ,  then  such  mutual  learning  is  con¬ 
tinually  needed. 

However,  I  would  charge  that,  to  a  large  degree,  the  chur¬ 
ches’  failure  to  articulate  viable  ethical  statements  in  recent  years 
is  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  churchly  narrative  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  by  other,  more  politically  correct  narratives.  My  point  is  that 
the  churches  need  to  be  very  wise  and  very  careful  in  how  they 
help  the  faithful  discern  the  interaction  between  the  churchly  nar¬ 
rative  and  the  “other  narratives.” 

It  has  been  my  experience  as  a  pastor  that  Christians  readily 
embrace  a  multi-cultural  and  multi-narrative  world — though  I 
would  still  affirm  the  necessity  of  intentional  work  toward  keeping 
a  mutual  dialogue  open.  The  problem  rather  lies  in  how  those  “in 
the  pews”  are  helped  to  discern  what  the  narrative  of  the  church 
is,  and  how  that  narrative  illumines  the  ethical  dimensions  of  the 
Christian  life. 

I  would  argue  here  for  what  I  have  called  a  perichoretic 
ecclesiology  (from  perichoresis ;  in  christology  it  is  the  mutual 
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interpenetration  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  within  his  one  per¬ 
son).2  A  perichoretic  ecclesiology  is  the  understanding  that  the 
empirical  reality  of  the  church  is  interpenetrated  and  indwelt  by 
Christ  and  the  entire  Blessed  Trinity,  who  continually  calls  the 
church  to  reformation  and  renewal  in  communion  with  the  com¬ 
pany  of  saints  (see  Watson  1993).  In  classic  Eastern  Orthodox 
theology  there  is  even  discussion  of  the  “ perichoresis  of  the 
glorified  creation”  (Harrison  1991:58).  The  unique,  perichoretic 
unity  of  Christ  enables  a  sort  of  interpenetration  between  the  God¬ 
head  and  the  saints  (in  human  beings  this  entails  deification  of  our 
created  energy  rather  than  an  interpenetration  of  natures  as  in 
Christ). 

Just  so,  a  perichoretic  understanding  of  the  church  enables 
us,  on  the  one  hand,  to  confess  that  the  Triune  God  inhabits  and 
indwells  the  church,  giving  it  divine  salvation,  and  utilizing  it  as 
the  means  whereby  this  salvation  is  mediated  to  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  perichoretic  understanding  of  the  church  also 
enables  us  to  be  clear  about  human  responsibility  and  culpability. 
The  church  continues  to  be  a  corpus  mixtum  (as  in  Augustine). 
However,  as  the  church  is  interpenetrated  by  the  Triune  God,  it  is 
brought  into  the  narrative  of  the  saints  whose  story  is  also  our 
story.  As  Christ’s  human  will  (together  with  his  entire  human 
nature)  was  not  transformed  into  the  Godhead  through  the 
perichoresis ,  but  was  deified  through  the  hypostatic  union,  so  the 
church  is  that  place  where  human  beings  are  brought  into  the 
deified  humanity  of  God  the  Son.  A  perichoretic  understanding  of 
the  church  reminds  us  that  as  the  church  is  interpenetrated  by  its 
Lord,  the  church  has  served  as  a  moral  influence  within  the 
world,  even  though  at  times  members  of  the  Christian  community 
have  not  been  true  to  their  calling.  Our  ecclesial  family  history 
includes  the  stories  of  the  Borgia  popes  and  Reichsbischof  Muller, 
as  well  as  the  stories  of  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 

2  For  a  helpful  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  use  of 
perichoresis,  see  Harrison  1991. 
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(see  Marshall  1992:35).  As  the  church  is  interpenetrated  by  its 
Lord,  it  is  led  deeper  into  its  own  narrative.  All  of  this  is  to  say 
that  I  believe  a  Christian  bricolage  needs  to  be  carried  out  within 
a  deliberate  and  intentional  perichoretic  understanding  of  the 
church. 


IRREVERSIBILITY 

The  ecclesiological  assumptions  I  have  worked  with  throughout 
this  response  include  first  and  foremost  the  claim  of  Bruce 
Marshall  (St.  Olaf  College)  that  the  “church  is  in  the  gospel” 
(1992:29).  Central  to  this  claim  is  the  following  assumption: 

If  the  church  is  the  koinonia  of  the  apostles,  then  this 
koinonia  must  be  identified  as  the  historically  and 
sociologically  concrete  existence  of  the  community  which 
begins  at  Pentecost.  (Marshall  1992:36) 

This  is  to  argue  that  the  narrative  of  the  gospel  includes  the  story 
of  the  concrete  empirical  reality  of  the  church.  Marshall  holds  that 
the  narrative  nature  of  ecclesiology  leads  us  to  confess  that  the 
church  is  not  a  Platonic  ideal,  but  it  is  the  concrete  community 
which  lives  in  the  communion  of  the  Triune  God  with  the  saints  of 
the  past  and  present.  It  is  these  saints  of  past  and  present  who,  in 
the  sense  of  Hauerwas  and  Kenneson,  “provide  us  with  alterna¬ 
tives  that  we  would  not  otherwise  know  we  had”  (Hauerwas 
1992:86). 

Marshall  believes  that  the  narrative  nature  of  ecclesiology 
leads  us  to  confess  that  as  the  “church  is  in  the  gospel,”  and  not 
simply  a  result  of  it,  there  is  then  an  element  of  “irreversibility” 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  Christian  narrative  (Marshall  1992:37- 
38).  According  to  Marshall,  the  Scriptural  canon  and  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  creeds  (and  therefore  the  Christological  and  Trinitarian 
dogmas,  as  well  as  other  conciliar  decisions)  are  among  these  irre¬ 
versible  elements  that  are  generally  recognized  by  the  majority  of 
Christians.  They  are  recognized  as  such,  Marshall  holds,  in  so  far 
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as  they  truly  speak  the  narrative  of  what  God  has  done  in  Christ. 
The  key  for  Marshall  is  that  “the  particular  communal  history 
which  begins  at  Pentecost  is  the  creation  of  the  Spirit”  (Marshall 
1992:38).  Marshall  continues: 

So  this  community  must  recognize,  as  a  condition  of  its 
continuing  existence  as  a  coherent  koinonia  faithful  to  the 
gospel,  the  practical  inevitability  of  historically  particular, 
contingent,  but  irreversibly  binding  decisions  in  its  own 
life  which  it  must  regard  as  the  free  creation  of  the  Spirit. 
(Marshall  1992:38) 

If  we  bring  the  notion  of  irreversibility  into  the  discussion  of 
the  reformulation  task  which  Green  way  suggests,  then  we  can  see 
that  there  is  a  need  to  step  very  carefully  and  very  prayerfully  into 
this  task.  If  one  accepts  the  notion  of  irreversibility  as  an  element 
of  the  Christian  narrative,  one  is  drawn  to  recognize  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  losing  the  Christian  nature  of  Christian  ethics  by 
improperly  integrating  elements  from  other  narratives  that  can  dis¬ 
tort  the  radical  claims  of  the  Christian  narrative.  In  short  I  believe 
that  the  notion  of  irreversibility  needs  to  set  the  parameters  for  a 
Christian  moral  bricolage. 

CONCLUSION 

The  questions  which  I  raised  earlier  about  who  or  what  will 
determine  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  churchly  narrative  in  a 
Christian  moral  bricolage  are  serious  ones.  How  these  questions 
are  answered  will  demonstrate  one’s  understanding  of  the  church 
and  of  the  catholicity  that  the  church  is  called  to  embody.  How 
one  responds  to  these  questions  will  answer  the  question  whether 
one  wishes  to  retreat  into  an  ethical  relativism  or  absolutism,  or 
whether  one  wishes  to  live  in  the  church  which  is  “thy  hope,  thy 
salvation,  thy  refuge;”  the  church  which  is  “in  the  gospel;”  the 
church  which  is  interpenetrated  by  Christ. 
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Despite  these  concerns  about  Greenway’s  proposal  for  a 
Christian  moral  bricolage ,  I  believe  that  Greenway  offers  some 
important  insights  and  directions  for  postmodern  Christian  ethics. 
Greenway  calls  us  to  be  true  to  our  Christian  narrative  and  to 
where  that  narrative  leads  us  in  God’s  world.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  keep  ecclesiology  and  ethics  together  as  indespensible  elements 
of  our  common  Christian  narrative. 
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Christian  Moral  Bricolage :  Defining  the  Conversation 

MORAG  LOGAN 


INTRODUCTION 

Green  way  argues  that  there  is  a  need  for  “Christian 
moral  bricolage .”  This  is  a  qualified  form  of  the  ethical  thought 
outlined  by  Stout  (1988).  Moral  bricolage ,  as  Stout  defines  it,  is  a 
particular  process  of  formulating  ethical  discussion.  Greenway 
describes  this  process  as  follows:  “utilizing  the  critical  resources 
of  tradition,  history,  anthropology  and  creative  art,  we  labor  to 
generate  as  many  ‘new  “candidates  for  truth  and  falsehood”’  as 
possible  and  to  develop  a  coherent  moral  language  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  moment”  (1994:10). 

Stout’s  process  of  moral  bricolage  has  several  features 
which  make  it  an  interesting  and  flexible  way  of  thinking  about 
ethics.  The  process  is  contingent  rather  than  universal,  and  does 
not  claim  any  universal  status.  It  is  relevant  to  current  social  dis¬ 
cussion  by  definition,  as  it  is  formulated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
moment.  More  problematically,  for  me,  it  is  based  on,  argued 
from,  or  related  to  a  common  conception  of  “the  good”  that  we 
all  share.  In  other  words,  it  is  based  on  an  appeal  to  platitudes  and 
consensus,  the  basic  and  common  stock  of  ethical  material  of  our 
culture.  Finally,  the  process  of  moral  bricolage  is  a  public  con¬ 
versation  in  two  senses.  First,  it  is  part  of  the  public  reasoning, 
not  academic  reasoning.  It  is  a  description  of  the  sort  of  ethical 
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thinking  that  takes  place  in  our  world  in  general,  not  specifically 
among  philosophers  (Greenway  1994:10-11;  Stout,  chapter  12). 
Secondly,  however,  as  Stout  defines  it,  bricolage  is  a  “public” 
conversation  that  is  based  on  consensus,  or  on  a  body  of  material 
about  which  there  is  little  or  no  doubt.  This  means,  essentially, 
that  it  is  a  “public”  conversation,  not  a  “religious”  conversation. 
The  different  conceptions,  precepts  or  platitudes  of  different  reli¬ 
gions  do  not  form  part  of  this  untroubled  consensus. 

According  to  Greenway,  Christians  need  to  enter  the  public 
conversation  that  Stout  identifies  (1994:25).  He  proposes, 
however,  a  particular  entry  point  into  this  discussion.  Christians 
are  to  work  “first  and  foremost  according  to  the  Christian  narra¬ 
tive  to  which  they  give  their  ‘assent  of  faith.’”  (1994:24) 

There  are  a  couple  of  aspects  of  this  proposal  that  I  want  to 
raise  for  discussion.  These,  I  feel,  are  areas  of  interest  for  general 
discussion,  but  are  raised  from  the  perspective  my  own  area  of 
study,  which  is  biblical  studies.  The  first  aspect  I  will  discuss  is 
the  question  as  to  how  we  should  attempt  to  define  the  features  of 
this  Christian  moral  bricolage.  Essentially,  if  we  are  entering  the 
public  discussion,  working  according  to  the  Christian  narrative, 
what  features  of  the  narrative  do  we  keep,  and  what  discard? 
Why,  and  on  what  basis,  do  we  make  such  decisions?  The  second 
area  is  the  question  of  how  we  are  to  apply  moral  bricolage 
(Christian  or  otherwise)  to  the  process  of  interpreting  and  utilizing 
traditions.  To  put  this  another  way,  are  there  ethical  and  unethical 
ways  to  use  these  “bits  and  pieces”  that  we  have  at  our  disposal 
for  forming  our  ethical  language? 

I  want  to  allow  this  discussion  to  be  quite  specific,  so  I  have 
chosen  a  particular  piece  of  our  Christian  narrative  in  order  to 
focus  discussion  in  both  areas.  Micah  6:8  will  be  the  passage  on 
which  we  focus  our  attention: 

He  has  told  you,  O  mortal,  what  is  good; 
and  what  does  the  lord  require  of  you 
but  to  do  justice,  and  to  love  kindness, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God? 
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The  Features  of  Christian  Moral  Bricolage 

Obviously,  as  Green  way  argues,  the  Christian  moral 
bricoleur  will  use  the  Christian  narrative  traditions  as  one  source 
for  the  labor  of  Christian  moral  bricolage.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  how  this  process  will  proceed.  One  possibility  is  that  the 
Christian  moral  bricoleur  will  utilize  the  Christian  narrative  tradi¬ 
tions  as  a  source  of  the  “candidates  for  truth”  for  which  we  are 
searching.  One  such  “candidate  for  truth”  could  be  formulated 
from  this  text.  The  candidate  may  look  something  like:  “It  is  good 
to  do  justice.  ”  This  is  scarcely  arguable.  It  seems  to  be  a  positive 
statement  on  a  par  with,  although  more  general  than,  Stout’s  for¬ 
mulation  that  slavery  is  evil.1  The  statement  “It  is  good  to  do  jus¬ 
tice”  is,  I  believe,  a  statement  that  “only  the  philosophers  (and  the 
morally  incompetent  or  utterly  vicious)  among  us  would  think  of 
denying”  (Stout  1988:212-213).  Therefore,  such  a  definition 
would  fulfill  Stout’s  definition  of  a  platitude. 

What  I  think  is  interesting  here  is  how,  almost  without 
thought,  I  went  about  forming  this  platitude.  I  started  from  the 
basis  of  the  biblical  verse,  Micah  6:8.  I  had  in  mind  the  problem 
and  possibility  of  entering  the  public  debate.  More  specifically,  I 
was  considering  the  public  debate  as  Stout  sets  it  out.  Because  of 
this  intention  to  enter  this  conversation,  I  moved  from  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  the  text  itself  to  a  different  formulation,  splitting  off 
the  justificatory  structure  present  in  the  text. 

What  is  the  place  of  this  sort  of  justificatory  structure  in  our 
ethical  thinking?  The  justificatory  structure  given  in  the  text  is  that 

1  As  Stout’s  proposal  needs  a  definition  of  "slavery,"  this  proposal  is  in 
need  of  an  adequate  definition  of  what  in  general  is  "justice."  Stout  defined 
slavery  as  "the  coercive  practice  of  buying,  selling  and  exercising  complete 
power  over  other  human  beings  against  their  will"  (1988:21).  In  a  similar  gen¬ 
eralist  fashion,  I  think  that  justice  could  be  defined  as  "treating  all  people 
fairly,  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances."  There  are  problems  with  such  a 
definition,  as  there  are  problems  with  Stout’s  definition  slavery.  These  prob¬ 
lems,  however,  are  not  crucial  to  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make  here. 
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the  lord  has  told  us  mortals  what  is  good,  and  has  required  of  us 
three  things.  Of  these  three  things,  I  have  focussed  on  the  first. 
Obviously,  that  “doing  justice”  is  required  by  God  is  not  the  only 
piece  of  justificatory  structure  that  the  Christian  has  for  the 
platitude  that  we  should  do  justice.  That  we  have  multiple  justifi¬ 
cations  for  our  ethical  imperative  is  true  in  this  case,  and  in  many 
others.  Many  of  the  “justificatory  structures”  that  make  up  our 
Christian  thinking  are  also  public,  and  shared  generally  in  society. 
The  question  is,  given  that  other  public  justificatory  structures  can 
be  articulated,  do  we  need  to  articulate  this  particularly  religious 
one? 

One  implication  of  Greenway’s  argument  is  that  this  particu¬ 
lar  justification  should  indeed  be  articulated.  Greenway,  in  his 
critique  of  Stout,  argues  that,  practically,  we  do  not  split  justifi¬ 
cation  and  truth.  He  states  that  “We  do  not  hold  to  our  moral  con¬ 
victions  because  they  are  part  of  a  societal  consensus;  we  hold 
them  because  of  our  participation  in  the  depths  of  a  distinct  narra¬ 
tive  tradition”  (1994:21).  Green  way  cites  the  case  of  himself  and 
an  atheist  friend,  who  both  agree  on  an  ethical  matter.  An  impor¬ 
tant  question  for  Greenway  here  is  that  of  how  the  decision  has 
been  reached.  He  argues  that  neither  position  is  truly  understood 
if  both  are  just  lumped  together  in  a  pluralist  society  (1994:22).  In 
formulating  an  ethical  proposal  from  the  text  of  Micah,  then,  to 
enter  the  debate  within  the  depths  of  our  narrative  tradition  seems 
to  involve  articulation  of  all  of  the  justificatory  structures  that  we 
use. 

To  me,  this  then  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  con¬ 
versation  that  Greenway  intends  to  enter  is  still  the  one  that  Stout 
proposes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  conversation  that  Stout  proposes 
involves  assuming  the  vocabulary  of  modern  thinkers  who,  as 
Green  way  summarizes  Stout,  “were  successful  in  facilitating  a 
vocabulary  independent  of  specific  understandings  of  God” 
(1994:4-5).  It  also  involves  primarily  a  discussion  of  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  consensus  positions,  and  argumentation  in  disputed 
cases.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  be  “truly  understood”  and  to  “truly 
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understand”  in  the  way  that  Greenway  proposes  involves  a  basic 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  conversation.  The  ground  shifts  from  a 
process  in  which  one  negotiates  that  which  can  be  generally 
agreed  upon  to  an  encounter  between  people  seeking  to  be  “truly 
understood.” 

The  Use  of  Traditions  in  Christian  Moral  Bricolage 

First,  and  most  closely  connected  to  the  previous  section, 
the  question  that  arises  is  whether  or  not  the  platitude  that  I  sug¬ 
gested  is  an  appropriate  interpretation  of  this  text.  As  a  person 
trained  in  the  work  of  biblical  scholarship,  I  find  myself  listening 
to  a  still  small  voice  telling  me  that  it  is  important  that  Micah  was 
an  eighth-century  prophet.  Micah  was  concerned  with  certain  sorts 
of  injustice.  To  be  more  specific,  Micah  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  rich  seizing  property  (Micah  2:2),  with  injustice 
in  courts  (especially  the  giving  of  judgments  for  bribes,  Micah 
3:11),  and  with  the  use  of  unfair  weights  and  scales  (Micah  6:10- 
12).  Obviously,  all  of  these  examples  I  have  cited  are  still  justice 
issues  today.  It  also  seems  clear,  however,  that  Micah’ s  view  of 
justice,  and  what  forms  an  issue  of  justice  would  be  considerably 
different  to  the  conception  that  is  commonplace  today.  Micah 
shows  no  concern  about  the  existence  of  slaves  in  his  society,  or 
about  the  place  of  women  in  his  society,  to  name  two  obvious 
examples. 

This  raises  the  problem  of  how,  exactly,  do  we  “utilize”  this 
part  of  our  narrative  tradition?  Are  we  tied  to  what  Micah  thought 
was  justice  when  we  use  this  part  of  our  tradition— or  not?  This  is 
not  a  simple  question,  and  not  answered  simply.  Again,  however, 
I  think  that  the  conversation  in  which  we  intend  to  engage  needs 
to  be  identified  and  clarified.  If  the  intent  of  the  conversation  is  to 
establish  the  basic  societal  grounds  of  agreement  and  to  foster 
rational  discussion  on  places  of  disagreement,  then  the  source, 
justification,  and  limitations  of  the  platitude  in  question  simply 
become  irrelevant.  If,  however,  the  goal  is  to  “truly  understand” 
what  Micah  in  particular  is  attempting  to  say  concerning  justice, 
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then  the  justificatory  structure,  and  the  limits  and  extent  of  the 
conception  Micah  has  of  justice  are  going  to  become  very  impor¬ 
tant. 

Secondly,  as  you  probably  guessed,  in  choosing  this  piece  of 
the  Christian  narrative  to  focus  on,  I  did  not  open  the  Bible  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  randomly  decide  that  I  would  work  with  Micah  6:8.  I 
made  a  choice  here.  Partly,  I  chose  a  text  that  I  thought  would  be 
interesting  for  this  discussion.  I  chose  a  text  that  seemed  to  me  to 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  ethical  matters,  with  a  character  that  left 
it  open  to  interpretation  as  a  platitude  that  we  would  agree  with. 

While  this  was  not  hard,  it  did  involve  a  conscious  choice,  a 
conscious  limiting  of  possibilities  to  one  that  I  could  work  with. 
When  we  move  beyond  the  direct  focus  on  this  one  passage, 
however,  the  question  of  addressing  the  diversity  of  our  traditions 
must  be  raised.  If  I  have  given  “the  assent  of  faith”  to  the 
Christian  narrative,  am  I  required  to  use  the  whole  narrative  when 
working  out  my  ethical  positions?  What  are  we  to  do  where  the 
different  ethical  positions  that  are  part  of  our  narrative  contradict 
each  other?  The  biblical  tradition  itself  has  been  used  in  the  past 
to  support  war,  and  to  oppose  war,  to  support  slavery,  and  to 
oppose  it,  to  support  the  ordination  of  homosexuals  and  to  oppose 
it.  The  problem  of  completely  contradictory  basic  positions,  both 
of  which  are  possible  within  the  one  narrative  tradition,  seems  to 
be  a  problem  that  is  not  addressed  in  the  discussions  by  Greenway 
or  Stout.  However,  with  regard  to  the  ordination  of  homosexuals, 
this  seems  to  be  the  very  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
Stout  allows  for  different  moral  truths  to  be  in  conflict,  and  allows 
for  ethical  undecidability  in  cases  where  two  different  truths  are  in 
conflict  (1988:46-47),  but  does  not  seem  to  allow  for 
undecidability  over  the  basic  statements. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  our  task  to  “judge  what  in  our  moral 
tradition  is  worth  preserving,  what  requires  reformulation  and 
what  must  be  left  behind”  (Stout  1988:73).  It  is  also  obviously 
true  that  “the  languages  of  morals  in  our  discourse  are  many” 
(Stout  1988:291).  Stout  does  not  seem  to  recognize,  however,  that 
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the  argument  can  be  taken  one  stage  further  back.  The  argument  is 
not  necessarily  about  whether  this  piece  of  our  moral  tradition 
should  be  kept,  reformulated  or  abandoned.  Often,  at  least  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  biblical  text,  the  question  is  more  basic:  How 
do  we  reliably,  believably,  ethically  argue  that  any  given  position 
is  part  of  our  moral  tradition  at  all? 
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On  Christian  Pluralism  and  Christian  Pacifism: 


A  Response  to  “Christian  Ethics  in  a  Postmodern  World? 
Hauerwas,  Stout,  and  Christian  Moral  Bricolage ” 


WILLETTE  A.  BURGIE-GIPSON 


William  greenway’s  preliminary  exposition  of  Christian 
moral  bricolage  is  intriguing.  The  formulation  of  such  a  method 
for  Christian  moral  discourse  in  this  so-called  postmodern  world 
is  an  important  enterprise,  and  Greenway’s  work  has  aroused  my 
interest  in  seeing  such  a  project  worked  out  in  greater  detail. 
Because  I  believe  it  would  be  well  worth  the  time  and  effort  to 
develop  the  concept  more  fully,  I  will  focus  my  response  on  two 
of  the  possibilities  and  problems  I  see  as  having  emerged  at  this 
stage  of  Greenway’s  creative  synthesis. 

TOWARD  THE  PROLIFERATION  OF  QUALIFIERS? 

When  Green  way  commented  that  “Christian  doctrine  and  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  has  shaped  and  been  shaped  by  potent  cultural 
forces”  (1994:24),  I  thought  immediately  of  the  dialectical 
encounter  that  gave  rise  to  a  Black  Church  ethos  in  the  United 
States— that  is,  the  reciprocal  modifications  that  took  place  when 
Africanity  met  Christianity  under  conditions  of  intense  oppression 
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and  suffering  (Lincoln  1990,  Raboteau  1978).  It  follows  then  that 
as  people  of  African  descent— as  well  as  Latinos,  white  women, 
and  others  who  have  been  traditionally  absent  from  or  silenced  in 
the  academic  theological  enterprise— gain  increased  presence  and 
audience,  we  shall  increase  and  refine  our  understanding  of  the 
impact  of  those  “potent  cultural  forces,”  as  well  as  our 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  dynamics  of  Christian  plurality. 

The  “web”  metaphor  that  Green  way  invokes  (1994:24)  is 
useful  for  exploring  and  analyzing  both  the  larger  factors  that  give 
rise  to  different  manifestations  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
the  less  visible  influences  that  lead  to  the  inevitable  (and  perhaps 
more  subtle)  diversity  that  exists  even  within  such  manifestations. 
Hence,  for  example,  though  one  can  discern  the  marks  of  a  Black 
Church  ethos  in  African-American  congregations,  not  all 
predominantly  African-American  congregations  display  all  the 
marks  of  this  ethos— and  in  some  cases  one  might  be  hard  pressed 
to  discern  the  marks  at  all.  Generalized  categories,  though  they 
often  point  to  frequently  encountered  characteristics,  can  neverthe¬ 
less  obscure  complexity  and  repress  nuances.  The  obfuscation  of 
diversity  in  situations  characterized  by  a  disproportionate  distrib¬ 
ution  of  power  and  resources  is  inevitably  destructive  to  “the  least 
of  these.  ” 

Greenway  obviously  recognizes  the  contingent  position  of 
the  moral  hricouleur : 

I  think  that  moral  bricoleurs  must  accept  their  con¬ 
tingency  ...  Christian  moral  bricoleurs  must  reflect, 
judge,  and  understand  first  and  foremost  according  to  the 
Christian  narrative  to  which  they  give  their  “assent  of 
faith.”  [emphasis  his,  then  mine]  (1994:28) 

This  is  an  excellent  beginning  for  a  discussion  of  how  Christians 
might  approach  participating  in  dialogues  in  the  “public  realm” 
(i.e.,  with  non-Christians).  However,  though  Greenway  invokes 
the  idea  of  the  “web”  and  insists  that  the  Christian  community  is 
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the  “first  and  foremost”  contextual  point  of  understanding  for  the 
Christian,  it  is  significant  that  he  neglects  to  explore  fully  the 
implications  of  the  web  for  the  nature  of  the  Christian  context 
itself.  Green  way  invokes  the  language  of  “web”  for  dialogue 
between  Christian  and  non-Christian,  but  not  for  dialogue  between 
two  Christians— or  (more  precisely)  between  the  representatives  of 
two  groups  of  Christians.  Thus,  Greenway  fails  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  web-like  nature  of  the  Christian  context  for  the 
formation  of  a  distinctively  Christian  moral  bricolage. 

In  mentioning  Constantine,  Augustine,  Aquinas,  the 
Enlightenment,  capitalism,  etc.,  Greenway  clearly  alludes  to  the 
fact  that  “Christianity”  has  by  no  means  been  maintained  as  an 
unchanging  monolith  throughout  its  history.  He  is  also  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  “Christianity”  has  not  only  evolved  over  time,  but 
varies  from  one  place  and  set  of  cultural  conditions  to  another 
within  any  given  moment  in  time.  If  the  Christian  community  is, 
therefore,  actually  a  cluster  of  communities,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  boundary  (or  “narrative”)  that  defines  this  cluster  as  a  single 
entity  be  clearly  and  deeply  defined,  “first  and  foremost.” 

Greenway  recognizes  the  need  to  work  from  a  particularly 
Christian  narrative  depth,  as  the  following  significant  observation 
makes  clear: 

The  qualifier  “Christian”  identifies  a  narrative  depth  from 
which  a  bricoleur  might  work.  Some  qualifier  must  attach 
to  any  bricoleur.  Christians,  therefore,  need  not  apologize 
for  their  qualified  bricolage.  [added  emphasis  mine] 
(1994:28-29) 

Again,  I  agree  that  this  is  key  for  Christians  participating  in  public 
discourse,  but  it  is  also  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
“narrative”  Greenway  refers  to  has  been  passed  down  in  diverse 
cultural  communities,  with  diverse  emphases  encoded  in  the  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  story.  James  Dunn  points  out  that  this  intra-narrative 
diversity  dates  back  at  least  as  far  as  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
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John  (1977).  In  her  Bible  of  the  Oppressed  (1982),  Elsa  Tamez,  a 
Latin  American  biblical  scholar,  provides  a  rich  example  of  the 
profound  scriptural  insight  that  can  emerge  from  experiences  and 
reflections  that  differ  enormously  from  classical  European  and 
traditional  American  interpretations.  Black  North  American,  Latin 
American  Liberation,  and  feminist  theologies  are  further  evidence 
of  treasures  too  long  neglected  and  ignored. 

Wolfgang  Schrage  (1988)  makes  it  clear  that  not  only  the 
theological  meaning  but  also  the  ethical  implications  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Christ  have  been  multiply  interpreted,  from  the 
Gospel  writers  through  the  New  Testament  epistles.  This  interpre¬ 
tive  plurality  continues  up  to  the  present  day.  In  setting  forth  the 
contours  of  Black  womanist  moral  sensibilities  as  they  have  been 
cultivated  in  the  context  of  a  narrative  characterized  by  the  colli¬ 
sion  between  racism  and  sexism,  Katie  Cannon  (1988)  critiques 
traditional,  Euro-centric,  patriarchal  derived  notions  of  virtue  and 
character. 

Hauerwas  and  Greenway  are  themselves  also  a  case-in-point 
of  Christian  interpretive  plurality.  Green  way  uses  a  hypothetical 
anecdote  involving  himself  and  an  atheist  friend  to  illustrate  how 
important  it  is  that  we  not  gloss  over  the  complexity  and  justifi¬ 
catory  depth  of  our  moral  convictions.  Green  way’s  disagreement 
with  Hauerwas  regarding  pacifism  demonstrates  my  point, 
however,  that  within  the  Christian  community  one  finds  the 
phenomenon  that  two  people  delve  into  the  “same”  narrative  and 
come  to  two  very  different  conclusions.  Would  Green  way  want  to 
say  that  Hauerwas  is  not  a  Christian— or  that  Hauerwas’ s  stance  is 
“un-Christian”?  Green  way  would  not  necessarily  answer  yes  to 
these  questions,  but  the  questions  nevertheless  do  point  to  an  area 
in  Greenway ’s  essay  that  needs  clarification. 

Though  Greenway  grants  that  “a  distinct  tradition  (e.g., 
Christianity,  humanism)  is  not  a  discrete  entity  but  a  distinct, 
enduring  nexus  of  connections,”  and  that  “we  may  be  distinctly 
Christian,  but  we  are  not  exclusively  Christian”  (1994:24),  his 
suggestions  for  Christian  moral  bricolage  functionally  take  for 
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granted  that  all  Christian  bricoleurs  will  automatically  agree  on 
the  exact  nature  of  our  “distinctiveness”  as  Christians.  Green  way 
acknowledges  that  a  variety  of  cultures  and  times  have  shaped  the 
nature  of  Christianity  but  does  not  adequately  allow  this  insight  to 
inform  the  development  of  his  project.  The  concept  of 
“Christianity” — including  the  interpretation  of  the  texts  and  tradi¬ 
tions  thereof— functions  in  Greenway’s  project  as  though  all  the 
variety  has  been  refined  down  to  a  single,  unified,  unambiguous 
“narrative.  ” 

The  so-called  “core”  Christian  narrative  “over  which  there 
will  be  no  compromise”  (1994:29)— characterized  by  Greenway  as 
“God’s  saving  action  in  the  history  of  Israel  and  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ”  (1994:15)— may  be  broad  enough  to  cover  the  entire 
Christian  community,  but  all  by  itself  this  nutshell  definitely  lacks 
the  justificatory  depth  that  Greenway  rightly  says  a  bricoleur 
would  need.  What  exactly  is  the  nature  and  the  depth  of  the  “real- 
life  unity”  of  Christian  moral  “theorists’  practical  judgments” 
(1994:12)?  On  this  point,  Greenway’s  project  seems  uninten¬ 
tionally  to  have  fallen  into  the  trap  he  observed  as  having  ens¬ 
nared  Stout:  it  evidences  “a  troubling  potential  to  lend  support  to 
the  status  quo  and  to  settle  for  superficial  understandings”  of 
Christian  belief  (1994:28). 

Since,  as  Greenway  points  out,  “in  our  global  village  the 
existence  of  a  discrete  narrative  tradition  is  impossible” 
(1994:24),  the  Church  cannot  afford  to  escape  the  postmodern 
awareness  of  plurality.  As  Hauerwas  has  said,  “the  task  of 
Christian  ethics  is  not  to  relieve  us  of  the  ambiguity  but  to  help  us 
understand  rightly  what  it  means  to  live  in  the  world  we  do— that 
is,  to  live  truthfully  in  a  world  without  certainty”  (1983:16). 
Attending  exclusively  to  the  issues  and  factors  involved  in  engag¬ 
ing  as  Christians  in  a  pluralistic  public  realm  can  all  too  easily 
serve  as  an  insidious  decoy,  distracting  the  Christian  community 
from  attending  to  the  iniquitous  dynamics  of  power  that  lead  to 
the  repression  of  the  gender-,  class-,  race-,  ethnicity-,  and  culture- 
linked  diversity  that  exists  within  the  Church’s  boundaries, 
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however  those  boundaries  be  defined.  If  we  are  to  engage 
responsibly  and  effectively  in  discourse  in  the  public  realm  as 
Christian  bricoleurs ,  we  will  need  to  be  aware  of  the  phenomenon 
of  “distinctness”  not  only  in  the  public  realm  but  in  the  sectarian 
as  well.  We  will  need  to  be  aware  of  the  “spectrum  of  relativity” 
that  exists  within  the  Christian  community,  and  once  so  aware,  we 
“must  learn  how  self-consciously  to  inhabit  this  spectrum” 
(Greenway  1994:7). 

Greenway’s  use  of  the  phrase  “Christian  moral  bricolage” 
indicates  to  me  his  interest  in  having  Christian  theorists  seriously 
confront  and  engage  the  postmodern  awareness  of  our  apparent 
inability  to  discern  or  construct  a  universally  appropriate  and 
acceptable  metanarrative.  The  fact  that  he  used  the  qualifier 
“Christian”  to  describe  his  agents  indicates  that  he  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  presenting  a  generic,  non-sectarian  argument  for  moral 
bricolage.  If  Green  way  were  to  expand  and  refine  his  synthesis,  I 
would  like  to  see  how  he  would  clearly  delineate  his  operative 
assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  Christian  distinctiveness  to 
which  he  alludes— and  I  would  like  to  see  which  emphases  and 
interpretations  he  might  privilege  for  a  Christian  moral  bricoleur. 

Should  Green  way  conclude  that,  in  the  interest  of  genuine 
humility  and  open  listening,  a  Christian  bricoleur  would  privilege 
no  one  emphasis  or  interpretation  over  others,  then  he  (for 
example)  would  have  to  renege  on  his  dismissal  of  pacifism— and 
more  qualifiers  than  “Christian”  would  be  in  order.  Whether  this 
would  be  a  constructive  and  fruitful  route  to  take — or  whether  it 
would  lead  to  chaos,  nihilism,  and  an  unhealthy  relativism— just 
may  be  fodder  for  another  Koinonia  forum. 

WHY  NOT  A  “MODEST  CHRISTIAN  PACIFISM”? 

Another  point  that  I  found  particularly  interesting  in  Greenway’s 
essay  has  to  do  with  his  disagreement  with  Hauerwas  about  the 
legitimacy  of  pacifism  as  an  ethical  expression  of  Christian  con¬ 
viction.  Greenway  insightfully  points  out  that  one  cannot  function 
as  a  completely  pure  non-participant  with  regard  to  oppression. 
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Because  oppression  is  so  deeply  entrenched  in  the  economic  struc¬ 
tures  on  which  we  rely  for  our  daily  bread,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  not  to  participate  in  some  way  or  other.  I  concur  with 
this  critique  of  Hauerwas’s  glossing  over  of  entrenched  injustice. 

I  found  Hauerwas’s  appreciation  and  analysis  of  the  limits  of 
human  agency  anemic  insofar  as  he  failed  to  take  into  serious  con¬ 
sideration  the  impact  on  a  community  of  multi- generational,  per¬ 
vasive,  corrosive,  systemic,  and  systematic  violence  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  I  myself  am  sustained  by  the  Afro-Christian  experience  of  a 
God  who  “makes  a  way  out  of  no  way”  and  believe  like 
Hauerwas  that  the  Transcendent  does  indeed  intervene  on  behalf 
of  those  who  are  weak,  yet  faithful.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think 
that  Hauerwas  sufficiently  exploits  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
and  explore  the  ways  in  which  pervasive  and  systemic  oppression 
limit  the  alternatives  available  to  the  oppressed.  Such  considera¬ 
tions  might  significantly  alter  his  conceptualization  of  human 
agency  (1983:38-40). 

All  this  notwithstanding,  I  still  recoil  from  the  way 
Greenway  seems  to  dismiss  pacifism  in  any  form  and  to  any 
degree  as  ethically  appropriate  for  Christians.  Firstly,  to  permit 
violence  as  a  “last  resort”  is  to  elevate,  if  not  deify,  violence.  The 
implication  would  be  that  when  all  else— i.e.,  human  agency  and 
divine  intervention— seems  to  have  failed,  violence  can  become 
the  final,  supreme  power  of  salvation  before  which  we  should 
bow  down  and  pay  obeisance.  Secondly,  when  Green  way  states 
that  our  enmeshment  in  oppressive  systems  “eliminates  pacifism 
as  an  option  for  Christians”  (1994:26)  and  that  “to  refuse  to  act 
coercively  on  an  individual  or  communal  level  when  one  is 
inescapably  complicit  in  coercion  on  a  structural  level  is  an 
irresponsible  flight  from  moral  responsibility”  (1994:26,  emphasis 
mine),  I  have  to  wonder:  shall  we  do  no  good  because  we  can  not 
do  all  good?  Shall  we  continue  to  participate  in  evil  when  it  is  in 
our  power  to  refrain  from  doing  so,  simply  because  we  do  not  at 
the  moment  have  the  knowledge  and  means  to  refrain  from  all 
participation?  I  think  not,  and  I  have  the  sense  that  Greenway 
would  not  defend  such  defeatism  either.  What  then  can  be  done? 
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I  agree  with  Greenway’ s  basic  guidelines: 

Christians  are  called  to  plumb  the  depths  of  our  narrative 
tradition,  to  acknowledge  and  listen  to  other  traditions,  to 
articulate  moral  convictions  with  humility,  depth,  and 
elegance,  and  to  engage  in  fitting  action.  The  con¬ 
temporary  Christian  bricoleur  should,  like  an  Augustine  or 
an  Aquinas,  utilize  all  materials  at  hand  while  remaining 
faithful  to  and  enriching  the  Christian  narrative.  (1994:29) 

Greenway  and  I  disagree,  however,  about  whether  or  not  one  can 
enter  into  these  guidelines  and  still  responsibly  and  legitimately 
emerge  with  a  Christian,  absolutist,  non-violent  stance.  However, 
since  Green  way  discounts  that  possibility,  I  wonder  whether  he 
might  agree  that  following  these  guidelines  would  not  necessarily 
exclude  what  I  will  call  a  “modest  Christian  pacifism.” 

Our  unwitting  or  constrained  participation  in  evil  structures 
certainly  and  severely  complicates  efforts  to  live  out  an  absolutely 
pure  pacifism.  For  this  reason,  our  claims  to  non-participation 
must  be  humble,  or  “modest.”  Nevertheless,  it  is  within  our 
power  to  refuse  to  participate  in,  cooperate  with,  or  otherwise 
legitimate  some  structures  and  practices,  and  furthermore  to  strive 
toward  an  intentional  and  actively  non-violent  disposition.  In  these 
senses,  modest  Christian  pacifists  would  closely  resemble 
Hauerwas’s  peaceable  community  and  would  in  their  own  way 
seek  to  imitate  the  God  of  peace. 

The  modest  Christian  pacifism  that  I  envision,  however, 
would  reconfigure  Hauerwas’s  selective  integration  of  the  two 
Niebuhrs’  arguments  (1983:141-147).  It  would  take  Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s  and  Greenway’s  definition  of  the  “tragic,”  couple  it 
with  H.  Richard  Niebuhr’s  and  Hauerwas’s  determination  to 
dethrone  violence  as  “the  ultimate  weapon  against  disorder” 
(1983:144),  and  would  employ  a  Reinhold  Niebuhrian  spirituality 
to  cultivate  diligently  the  personal  and  communal  qualities  that 
would  enable  a  peaceable  existence. 
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Hauerwas  portrays  Reinhold  Niebuhr’s  understanding  of  the 
tragic  dimension  of  our  existence  as  the  realization  “that  the 
limited  good  we  can  achieve  can  only  be  accomplished  ultimately 
through  coercion  and  violence”  (1983:145).  In  contrast,  Hauerwas 
believes  that  the  tragedy  “resides  in  the  fact  that  the  peace  to 
which  we  Christians  witness  may  well  make  the  world  more 
dangerous,  since  we  do  not  give  up  our  violent  illusions  without 
struggle”  (1983:145).  It  seems  to  me  that  both  Niebuhr  and 
Hauerwas  have  touched  upon  truth.  In  his  discussion  of  the 
“Grace  of  Doing  One  Thing”  and  elsewhere  (1983:94,  149-151), 
Hauerwas  implicitly  concurs  with  Niebuhr’s  realistic  sense  of  the 
violence  within  us.  A  modest  Christian  pacifism  would  be  one  that 
seeks  to  live  faithfully  and  creatively  in  the  tension  that  exists 
between  the  ideal  that  H.  Richard  and  Hauerwas  remind  us  of  and 
the  existential  realities  that  Reinhold  and  Greenway  remind  us  we 
must  not  ignore— all  while  confronting,  transforming,  disman¬ 
tling,  and  replacing  evil  structures  and  customs.  As  such,  a 
modest  Christian  pacifism  would  privilege  non-violence,  while 
critically  and  aggressively  confronting  its  own  participation  in 
enmeshed  injustice.  It  would  entail  “fitting  action”  of  at  least  two 
kinds:  the  proactive  engagement  in  activities  that  undermine 
oppression,  and  the  disciplined  cultivation  of  non-violent  being. 

The  modest  Christian  pacifism  that  I  am  suggesting  would 
not  gloss  our  structural  entanglements;  it  would  take  seriously  our 
responsibility  to  become  “peaceable”  where  we  can  be;  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  it  would  help  us  find  our  way  deeper  into  what  Hauerwas 
might  call  the  “joy”  (1983:146-149)  of  engaging  in  proactive 
efforts  to  bear  assertive  witness  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the 
world. 
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Christian  Ethics  in  a  Postmodern  World: 


A  Historian’s  Response 


GAVIN  FERRIBY 


William  greenway  resists  integrating  hauerwas  and 
Stout,  and  refuses  to  press  them  both  into  an  ethical  meta¬ 
narrative.  In  acknowledging  his  postmodern  understanding  to  be 
one  amongst  others,  he  seeks  to  move  the  study  of  Christian  ethics 
in  a  direction  similar  to  postmodern  historical  narratives.  Such 
narratives  refuse  to  supply  a  master  narrative,  the  kind  of  narra¬ 
tives  which  disguise  coercive  power,  critiqued  so  memorably  by 
Michel  Foucault  (Foucault  1977a,  1977b;  Said  1986). 

I  respond  to  Mr.  Greenway’s  paper  as  an  Anglican  Christian 
historian  who  studies  the  social  transmission  of  culture,  particu¬ 
larly  through  liturgies,  and  tries  to  narrate  how  liturgical  com¬ 
munities  changed.  I  am  not  a  historian  of  Christian  ethics,  so  I 
speak  from  a  position  of  weakness.  In  addition,  I  cannot  integrate 
Hauerwas,  Stout,  or  Green  way  into  a  master-narrative  of 
Christian  doctrine,  the  kind  of  narrative  which  too  often  has 
become  the  doctrine  of  powerful  elites  who  claim  to  be  Christian. 
I  can  only  offer  these  fragments;  I  chose  them  carefully,  but 
nevertheless  according  to  my  insights  tonight.1  I  admit  that  my 
response  could  be  quite  different  if  I  spoke  at  another  time. 

1  November  9,  1993,  7:00  p.m.  (editor’s  note).  See  editorial. 
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I  must  also  remember  that  sometimes  history  should  not  be  a 
narrative,  as  when  the  linguistic  terms  of  any  historical  narrative 
become  so  corrupted  by  oppressive  power  that  the  story  will,  as  it 
were,  tell  untruth.  Every  narrative  of  the  Holocaust  is  finally 
untrue  to  that  terrible  event,  as  is  every  story  of  the  Cambodian 
auto-genocide.  Humanistic  moralities  of  narratives  have  often 
been  closely  allied  with  Western  bourgeois  ideologies.  Particular 
narratives  can  be  useful  nevertheless,  because  they  can  undermine 
false  stories  which  legitimate  oppressive  power.  Particular  narra¬ 
tives  bring  to  memory  suppressed  stories,  as  many  historical  nar¬ 
ratives  by  or  about  women  have  done  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  fragments  offered  here  could  be  called  historical  reflec¬ 
tion  in  the  comic  mode,  as  Caroline  Walker  Bynum  has  called  the 
fragmentary,  particular  narratives  woven  by  some  historians  his¬ 
tory  in  the  comic  mode  (Bynum  1991:24).  In  particular,  she  has 
remembered  comedy  in  its  classical  meanings.  While  the  heroic 
morality  of  tragedy  undergirds  its  affirmation  of  human  nobility, 
“comedy  tells  many  stories,  achieves  a  conclusion  by  coincidence 
and  wild  improbability,  and  undergirds  our  sense  of  human  limita¬ 
tion.”  Comedy  is  about  compromise;  it  allows  voices  hitherto  left 
unheard,  and  allows  them  to  object  and  contradict  (Bynum 
1991:25).  In  a  comedy  the  author  plays  a  self-aware  character;  the 
story  embraces  partial  truths,  of  which  the  author’s  agenda  is  one 
element.  History  in  the  comic  mode  is  distinguished  from  other 
modes  not  so  much  by  its  subject  matter  as  by  its  multi- vocal 
approaches.  It  consciously  chooses  to  avoid  seeking  an  illusory 
total  understanding  and  to  prefer  the  moment  of  particular  insight 
in  situations  which  are  necessarily  ambiguous,  multi-dimensional, 
and  ironic.  Tragedy’s  Romeo  and  Juliet  were  cosmically  fated, 
“star-crossed”  lovers;  comedy’s  Puck  can  laugh  that  because  of 
his  own  mistakes,  “My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love.” 

The  tragic  and  the  comic  are  both  moral  responses  to  human 
limitations.  The  comic  is  in  particular  a  moral  response  to  what 
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Henri  Bergson  called  “the  recalcitrance  of  matter”  (Bergson 
1956:77).  Comedy  revels  in  narrative  frustration,  reversal,  and 
ironic  knowledge.  It  appeals  through  layered,  interwoven  inter¬ 
pretations  of  well-known  stories.  For  example,  we  know  all  along 
who  Joseph  in  Egypt  really  is,  and  when  his  brothers  come  beg¬ 
ging  for  grain,  we  know  why — in  Tim  Rice’s  and  Andrew  Lloyd 
Webber’s  interpretation,  “I  will  now  take  them  all  for  a  ride 
/After  all,  they  have  tried  fratricide”  (Rice  1973). 

Attempted  fratricide  is  part  of  the  point  of  the  fragmentary 
narratives  of  history  in  the  comic  modes.  Comedy  tells  of  dark 
things:  fratricide,  guerrilla  war,  violence,  rape,  betrayal,  and  sur¬ 
vival  against  all  odds  (Frye  1957:178).  Comedy  always  rests  on 
the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  the  story  could  easily  go  wrong.  Joseph 
could  have  locked  his  brothers  in  prison  forever,  and  become  a 
tyrant  rather  than  reveal  himself  as  a  kind  of  redeemer:  “I  am 
your  brother  Joseph.”  Joseph  risked  destroying  his  family  and 
vitiating  God’s  promise  to  Israel.  History  in  the  comic  mode  risks 
seeming  to  trivialize  its  subject  matter  in  its  refusal  to  claim  too 
much,  to  make  persuasive  a  master-narrative  which  masks  oppres¬ 
sive  power. 

In  the  spirit  of  history  in  the  comic  mode,  I  make  a  choice 
different  from  Mr.  Green  way:  I  choose  Stout.  I  appreciate  Mr. 
Greenway’s  implied  warning  to  praise  Stout,  not  to  bury  him:  I 
cannot  proclaim  the  end  of  historians’  master-narratives  and  then 
supply  another.  I  respond  this  way  tonight  because  I  see  a  great 
danger  in  Hauerwas’s  dependence  upon  an  idealized  Christian  his¬ 
torical  master-narrative.  Hauerwas’s  Christian  narrative  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  plurality  of  narratives  in  the  world,  but  not  in  the 
church.  According  to  Mr.  Green  way,  in  Hauerwas’s  view,  “The 
witness  of  the  scriptures,  the  church,  and  the  confessions  will 
remain  primary  for  Christians,  but  acknowledgement  of  the 
integrity  of  other  traditions  and  of  their  centuries-old  interaction 
with  the  Christian  tradition  implies  that  they  may  provide  insights 
into  how  Christians  should  understand  themselves”  (Green way 
1994:25).  Even  though  that  statement  is  meant  to  correct  and  sup- 
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plement  Hauerwas,  it  also  once  again  implies  recourse  to  “the 
Christian  tradition,”  an  idealized  narrative  of  interpretive  doctrinal 
mastery  accredited  to  certain  individuals,  councils,  and  groups 
which  simply  does  not  withstand  close  reading  from  historians. 
The  metaphor  of  a  “web”  of  inter- related  beliefs  and  practices— a 
“distinct,  enduring  nexus  of  connections”  (Greenway  1 994:24) — 
may  help  here,  but  it  suggests  to  me  too  many  a-priori  historical 
investments  which  would  prove  convenient  to  theologians  and 
ethicists.  Even  what  is  distinctly  Christian  is  extremely  hard  to 
specify  beyond  platitudes.  Christianities  are  changelings,  protean 
and  supple,  and  each  new  mission  situation  reveals  shifting 
nexuses  of  variable  connections.  I  defy  anyone  to  specify  beyond 
mere  platitude  what  is  held  in  common  by  Nestorian  monks  in 
Mongolia,  Catholic-Reformation  Jesuits  in  Quebec,  sixth-century 
Celtic  anchorites,  and  Charles  Hodge.  The  depositum  fidei  so 
beloved  by  Cardinal  Ratzinger  and  Thomas  Oden  may  need  to 
exist  in  Denzinger’s  reductive  manual  of  Roman  Catholic  theol¬ 
ogy,  but  it  simply  cannot  be  authorized  by  historians. 

There  is  no  single  theological  or  historical  web  of  connec¬ 
tions.  There  are  many  Christian  narratives,  each  with  only  partial 
family  resemblances  to  other  Christian  narratives.  Particular  chur¬ 
ches,  denominations,  religious  orders,  communities  and 
ecclesiastical  traditions  incarnate  particular  historical  webs  of  con¬ 
nections,  always  multiform,  always  hard  to  untangle,  always 
rooted  in  daily  liturgical  and  catechetical  practices  of  concrete 
communities.  Particular  histories  of  particular  individuals  and 
groups  in  particular  times  and  places  can  (and  do)  generate  partic¬ 
ular  insights  which  may  be  isomorphically  valid  for  those  who 
study  such  things.  However,  the  big-scale  Tradition  of  Catholic  or 
Protestant  scholasticism  (upon  which  Hauerwas  seems  to  depend 
for  his  particular,  nearly  sectarian  view  of  Christians’  stories)  is 
simply  very  hard  to  find  in  the  evidence  (and  in  mid-range 
hypotheses  based  upon  the  evidence)  without  suppression  or  fal¬ 
sification  of  discordant  thoughts  and  events.  The  history  of  the 
Church  Catholic  will  only  be  written  from  beyond  the  eschaton; 
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until  then  we  have  to  rest  content  with  particular,  partial, 
incomplete  narratives.  Such  particular  historical  narratives — 
history  in  a  comic  mode— can  offer  analogies,  historical  narratives 
with  significant  ethical  implications.  I  will  supply  two  brief  exam¬ 
ples. 

Greek,  Syriac  and  Latin  Christianities  each  faced  various 
challenges  of  Islam  as  it  swept  much  of  the  Mediterranean  area. 
Here  is  an  arena  for  “centuries-old  interaction”  between  varying 
Muslim  and  varying  Christian  communities.  Many  narratives  tell 
of  violence  and  wars  between  Christians  and  Muslims,  especially 
the  Crusades.  Other  narratives  tell  of  peaceful  times  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  They  tell  how  Europeans  learned  Arabic  mathematics, 
Greek  philosophy,  and  medicine  (especially  Aristotle)— ideas 
which  in  time  revolutionized  Western  Europe.  Much  later, 
nineteenth-century  Christian  missionaries  again  interacted  with 
Muslims.  They  learned  Near  Eastern  languages  and  cultures,  and 
re-learned  the  deep  roots  of  Christianity  in  that  cultural  region. 
The  varying  narratives  of  these  violent  and  peaceful  contacts  need 
to  be  written  from  varying  Christian  and  Muslim  perspectives. 
Bernard  Lewis  and  Peter  Sahlins  have  taken  much  of  this  work  in 
hand  (Lewis  1982,  1985;  Sahlins  1989).  Which  fragments  are 
more  important  for  us  in  North  America  today:  narratives  which 
emphasize  threat,  war,  and  revenge,  or  narratives  of  learning  and 
respect?  Can  anyone  doubt  that  this  important  aspect  of  medieval 
history  has  present-day  implications?  History  in  a  comic  mode 
will  not  construct  a  master-narrative  of  Christian-Muslim  contact, 
but  will  offer  particular  perspectives  on  particular  times  and 
themes.  Christian  historians  who  seek  to  narrate  Muslim-Christian 
interaction  need  to  practice  bricolage  with  abandon,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  leads  to  the  partial  perspectives  and  ironic  self-knowledge 
which  history  in  a  comic  mode  may  offer. 

My  second  example  is  more  controversial,  and  has  to  do 
with  sharply  differing  self-assessments  of  varying  Christian  com¬ 
munities  and  their  recognized  and  hidden  histories.  John  Boswell’s 
book  Christianity ,  Social  Tolerance ,  and  Homosexuality :  Gay 
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People  in  Western  Europe  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Christian  Era 
to  the  Fourteenth  Century  made  exceedingly  well-documented, 
exhaustively  researched  claims  that  Christians  held  varying  ethical 
judgments  about  homosexual  persons  from  patristic  to  later 
medieval  times.  Such  judgments  ranged  from  censorious  persecu¬ 
tion  to  tolerance,  to  acceptance.  Boswell’s  work  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned  regarding  several  methodological  issues,  such  as  medieval 
understandings  of  the  concepts  implicit  in  our  present-day  phrase 
“sexual  orientation”  (Gay  Academic  Union  1981;  Linehan  1981). 
To  my  knowledge,  to  this  date  no  one  has  really  challenged  Bos¬ 
well  on  the  basis  of  his  evidence  and  conclusions 
(<  <MEDGAY-L>  >  1993).  Is  Boswell’s  narrative  supportable 
on  the  basis  of  commonly  accepted  historical  canons?  Does  his 
narrative  undercut  claims  that  Christianity  has  always 
unambiguously  condemned  gay  and  lesbian  persons?  Does  not  his 
decision  to  tell  this  particular  story  serve  one  agenda,  just  as  other 
people’s  decision  not  to  hear  this  story— no  matter  how  well 
researched— equally  serves  another  agenda? 

In  Greenway ’s  phrase,  Hauerwas  hears  a  chorus  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  saints,  and  Christian  tradition  in  regards  to  Christian 
ethical  questions  such  as  this  one.  I  am  suggesting  that  historical 
reflection  may  reveal  various  Christian  traditions  and  perspectives 
which  are  not  nearly  so  unanimous,  and  may  even  be  termed  a 
cacophony. 

Can  there  be  corporate  ethical  norms  in  Christian  com¬ 
munities?  I  suggest  tonight  that  fragmentary  historical  narratives 
in  a  comic  mode  cannot  answer  that  question  directly,  and  can 
only  suggest  that  Christian  corporate  ethics  in  the  past  have  been 
provisional  and  ad  hoc  even  when  specific  ethical  positions  have 
been  passionately  held.  Christian  ethical  norms  which  would  be 
valid  for  everyone,  at  all  times,  and  everywhere,  would  almost 
certainly  become  allied  with  a  master-narrative  which  would  legit¬ 
imate  oppressive  power.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  very  terms  of 
our  cacophonous  traditions  that  suppressed  stories  will  eventually 
return  to  our  memories,  full  of  ironic  power  and  hermeneutical 
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suspicion.  “I  am  your  brother  Joseph,  whom  you  sold  into 
Egypt.  ” 

Fragmentary  historical  narratives  in  the  comic  mode  are 
bricolage— and  we  must  be  frank  about  this— despite  the  longing 
of  some  theologians  and  ethicists  for  comforting  but  ultimately 
misleading  master- narratives.  Such  fragmentary  bricolage  in  the 
comic  mode  requires  a  happy  ending,  one  which  historians  can’t 
supply  for  more  than  a  transitory  moment  of  insight. 

Fragmentary  historical  narratives  and  fragmentary  ethical 
narratives  tell  about  flesh,  the  stories  of  our  bodies.  The  Incarna¬ 
tion  is  the  story  of  our  social  body,  Christ’s  body,  and  my  own 
body  as  well.  That  is  our  beginning.  The  wildly  implausible  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Resurrection  supplies  our  ultimate,  happy,  comic 
ending.  In  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come,  we  can  only  point  in  fragments  to  God  who  will  gather 
up  the  fragments  of  our  bodies  and  our  narratives  in  the  end  of 
history. 

Historical  writing  in  the  comic  mode  cannot  substitute  its 
small  moments  of  insight  for  God’s  transcendent  work.  Let  all  the 
people  laugh,  and  sing,  Alleluia! 
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Irreducible  Tensions: 

Private  Convictions  in  Public  Space 


WILLIAM  GREENWAY 

MY  RESPONDENTS’  THOUGHTFUL  CRITIQUES  REVEAL  SEVERAL 
critical  aporias  in  my  essay  on  Christian  moral  bricolage :  1)  an 
inadequate  clarification  of  the  argument’s  philosophical  context; 
2)  an  inadequate  specification  of  the  nature  of  “tradition”  (or, 
“narrative”)  and  3)  the  need  to  defend  my  appeal  to  narrative 
traditions  from  deconstructionist  critique. 

The  argument’s  philosophical  context  is  the  so-called  lib¬ 
eral/communitarian  debate.  This  context  is  somewhat  masked 
since  Stout,  my  representative  of  liberalism,  deliberately  develops 
his  modest  pragmatism  with  the  intention  of  transcending  liber¬ 
alism  and  communitarianism.  I  will  begin,  therefore,  by  consider¬ 
ing  the  recent  work  of  liberal  John  Rawls,  for  problems  subtly  felt 
in  Stout  are  more  easily  discerned  in  Rawls.1 


1  Professor  Lewis  S.  Mudge  first  directed  my  attention  to  Rawls’s  notion 
of  “overlap”  and  my  reflections  here  are  in  part  a  response  to  his  very  helpful 
comments  and  to  draft  chapters  of  his  work-in-progress,  tentatively  entitled 
Seeking  the  Good  in  Common:  Traditioned  Communities  in  a  Dialogue  of 
Moral  Visions. 
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JOHN  RAWLS: 

FROM  A  THEORY  OF  JUSTICE  TO  POLITICAL  LIBERALISM 

In  Political  Liberalism  (1993),  John  Rawls  addresses  the  same 
critical  question  which  worries  Jeffrey  Stout,  namely,  “How  is  it 
possible  that  there  may  exist  over  time  a  stable  and  just  society  of 
free  and  equal  citizens  profoundly  divided  by  reasonable  though 
incompatible  religious,  philosophical,  and  moral  doctrines?” 
(Rawls,  1993:xviii;  emphasis  mine).  Rawls’s  solution  is  to 
acknowledge  frankly  the  irreducible  plurality  of  comprehensive 
doctrines  but  to  distinguish  religious  or  philosophical  doctrines 
from  the  “political  conception  of  a  constitutional  regime” 
(1993:xviii).  “Political  liberalism”  is  then  developed  not  as  a 
competing  comprehensive  doctrine  but  as  a  politic  constructed 
within  that  sphere  of  “overlap”  shared  by  reasonable  but 
incompatible  comprehensive  doctrines.  This  sphere  of  overlap,  the 
sphere  of  the  “reasonable,”  constitutes  the  domain  of  “public 
reason”  (1993:212-254). 

To  carve  out  this  domain  of  public  reason  Rawls  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  “reasonable”  and  the  “rational.”  To  discern 
the  need  to  distinguish  the  reasonable  from  the  rational  one  must 
acknowledge  the  “burdens  of  judgment”  (Rawls,  1993:54-58). 
These  burdens  include  conflicting  and  complex  evidence,  dis¬ 
agreements  about  how  evidence  should  be  weighed,  the  existence 
of  paradigmatic  “hard  cases,”  and  that  interpretive  dimension  of 
our  judgments  which  is  conditioned  by  our  “total  experience” 
(Rawls  1993: 56-57). 2  Because  these  burdens  of  judgment  condi- 

2  One  “quick”  but  misguided  way  of  dismissing  this  entire  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  is  to  assert  that  the  position  is  self-referentially  inconsistent.  MacIntyre 
deals  with  this  critique  neatly:  “even  if  Aristotle  was  successful,  and  I  believe 
that  he  was,  in  showing  that  no  one  who  understands  the  laws  of  logic  can 
remain  rational  while  rejecting  them,  observance  of  the  laws  of  logic  is  only  a 
necessary  and  not  a  sufficient  condition  for  rationality,  whether  theoretical  or 
practical.  It  is  on  what  has  to  be  added  to  observance  of  the  laws  of  logic  to  jus¬ 
tify  ascriptions  of  rationality  ...  that  disagreement  arises  concerning  the  funda¬ 
mental  nature  of  rationality  and  extends  into  disagreement  over  how  it  is 
rationally  appropriate  to  proceed  in  the  face  of  these  disagreements”  (1988:4, 
cf.  346;  Rawls  1993:52-54). 
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tion  our  ratiocination,  we  may  anticipate  that  reasonable  people  in 
a  democracy  will  have  to  deal  with  enduring  rational  disagree¬ 
ment.  The  “unrealistic  idea”  of  A  Theory  of  Justice  (1971),  Rawls 
concludes,  lies  in  its  thinking  that  all  citizens  would  endorse  jus¬ 
tice  as  fairness  on  the  basis  of  a  rational,  comprehensive  doctrine 
(1993:xvi).  Thus  his  shift  from  a  theory  of  justice  to  political  lib¬ 
eralism. 

The  public  domain  is  the  sphere  of  the  reasonable. 
“Reasonable  persons,”  explains  Rawls,  “are  not  moved  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  as  such  but  desire  for  its  own  sake  a  social  world  in 
which  they,  as  free  and  equal,  can  cooperate  with  others  on  terms 
all  can  accept”  (1993:50).  The  “rational,”  by  contrast,  has  to  do 
with  a  person’s  ability  to  act  effectively  in  accord  with  her  own 
ends;  as  such  the  “rational”  is  not  concerned  with  the  pluralism  of 
the  public  world  (Rawls  1993:53-54).  In  a  reasonable  society  all 
retain  their  own  rational  ends,  but  “all  stand  ready  to  propose  fair 
terms  ...  so  that  all  may  benefit  and  improve  on  what  every  one 
can  do  on  their  own”  (Rawls:  1993:54).  Thus  Rawls  presupposes 
that  anyone  with  a  reasonable  comprehensive  doctrine  will  accede 
to  the  demand  that  one  act  politically  only  on  the  basis  of  public 
reasons  (1993:xvi). 

Christians  or  others  with  competing  religious  or  philosophi¬ 
cal  doctrines,  however,  might  wonder  if  acceding  to  this  demand 
will  make  their  convictions  “morally  secondary”  (Hauerwas 
1983:11).  Rawls  himself  asks  the  critical  question: 

How  can  it  be  either  reasonable  or  rational,  when  basic 
matters  at  are  stake,  for  citizens  to  appeal  only  to  a  public 
conception  of  justice  and  not  to  the  whole  truth  as  they  see 
it?  Surely  the  most  fundamental  questions  should  be  settled 
by  appealing  to  the  most  important  truths,  yet  these  may 
far  transcend  public  reason!  (1993:216) 
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Rawls  replies  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  coerce  others  on  the  basis 
of  beliefs  which  cannot  be  justified  in  light  of  their  own  com¬ 
prehensive  doctrines,  that  is,  without  appeal  to  public  reasons 
(1993:60-63,  cf.  217).  Rawls,  however,  admits  that  some  hold 
“unreasonable”  comprehensive  doctrines  which  must  be 
“contained”  (1993:xvi-xvii). 

The  “root  difficulty,”  as  Bruce  Brower  argues,  “is  that  politi¬ 
cal  liberalism  is  not  merely  the  acceptance  of  a  political  modus 
vivendi  between  competing  theories  of  the  good;  it  is  itself  a 
moral  theory,  even  if  not  a  comprehensive  doctrine”  (1994:13).  If 
we  appeal  to  our  own  vision  of  the  good  to  reject  political  values 
Rawls  objects  that  we  are  “unreasonable”  and  thereby  justifies 
coercive  measures.  But  to  be  “unreasonable”  has  simply  been 
defined  as  the  refusal  to  order  the  desire  for  public  reasons  above 
the  desire  to  pursue  one’s  own  comprehensive  religious  or 
philosophical  doctrine.  That  does  indeed  make  these  doctrines’ 
values  “morally  secondary”  to  Rawls’s  paramount  value,  for  the 
call  to  prioritize  public  reasons  is  “one  more  value,  to  be  weighed 
against  other  values”  (Brower  1994:5).  Political  liberalism,  there¬ 
fore,  constitutes  a  rival  doctrine  at  least  insofar  as  it  requires  one 
to  compromise  one’s  own  (rational)  vision  of  the  good  whenever 
that  vision  conflicts  with  the  public  (reasonable)  vision  of  the 
good  (cf.  MacIntyre  1988:345). 

In  this  regard  Stout’s  language  of  compromise— his 
provisional  telos  and  modest  pragmatism— is  superior  to  Rawls’s 
political  liberalism.  Public  space  is  that  area  within  which  diverse 
philosophies,  moralities,  and  religions  encounter  one  another. 
However,  with  the  collapse  of  appeals  to  the  “natural  light”  or 
universal  reason,  the  logical  space  for  public  reasons  disappears— 
reasons,  justifications,  all  are  tradition- specific.  Rawls’s  attempt 
to  situate  public  reasons  (i.e.,  the  reasonable)  in  public  space  is, 
therefore,  futile,  a  surreptitious  privileging  of  the  liberal  vision  of 
the  good.  Stout  recognizes  this  problem  but  still  wants  to  make  a 
modest  claim  from  public  space,  so  he  appeals  not  to  public 
reasons  but  to  public  consensus.  The  locus  of  sheer  consensus, 
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split  from  justificatory  structures,  is  indeed  public  space.  Stout, 
however,  reveals  his  proclivity  for  liberalism  when  he  asserts  that 
acceding  to  society’s  provisional  telos  is  morally  superior  to 
remaining  faithful  to  one’s  own  detailed  vision  of  the  good. 
Identifying  a  level  of  consensus  is  one  matter,  recommending  the 
consensus,  however,  unveils  tradition- specific  normative  commit¬ 
ments. 

Liberalism,  then,  is  ultimately  a  species  of  com- 
munitarianism  (one  which  is  highly  inclusive  and  attractive).  Its 
strength  lies  in  its  ability  to  begin  to  explain  enduring  peaceable 
relations  in  our  pluralistic  society.  But  its  failure  to  theorize  itself 
as  a  tradition  truncates  its  explanatory  potential  (as  I,  utilizing  a 
contrast  between  an  atheist  friend’s  and  my  own  belief  that  men 
and  women  are  equal,  argued  in  the  above  essay).3  Thus  Stout 
fails  to  capture  the  nature  of  one’s  assent  to  society’s  provisional 
telos.  He  is  unable  to  explain  when  and  why  one  might  not  be 
willing  to  compromise,  for  it  is  only  when  the  ordering  of  one’s 
values  is  made  explicit  that  such  comprehensive  understanding  is 
realized.  Full  acknowledgement  and  explication  of  one’s  tradition 
is  required.  Such  a  requirement  is  satisfied,  I  argued,  when  one 
attends  to  Hauerwas’s  description  of  rationality  as  narrative  in 
form  (i.e.,  tradition  dependent).  Burgie-Gipson  and  Watson, 
however,  have  raised  significant  questions  about  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  tradition.  I  will  attempt  to  clarify  my  position  by 
appropriating  some  insights  from  Alasdair  MacIntyre. 


3  In  my  “Christian  Belief  in  a  Postmodern  World?  Hauerwas,  Stout  and 
Christian  Moral  Bricolage,”  see  the  subsection,  “On  Jeffrey  Stout:  The  Ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  Pluralistic  Tradition.”  Consider  also  how  Charles  Taylor  relates 
the  moral  ideals  of  affirming  “ordinary  life,”  of  universal  benevolence,  and  of 
freedom  to  particular  political  structures;  note  especially  his  explication  of  the 
complex  historical  processes  which  led  to  the  articulation  of  each  of  these  ideals 
{Sources  of  the  Self:  The  Making  of  the  Modern  Identity,  esp.  393-418).  See 
further  Alasdair  MacIntyre’s  “Liberalism  Transformed  into  a  Tradition” 
(1993:326-348). 
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ALASDAIR  MACINTYRE:  TRADITION  AND  TRADITIONS 

Alasdair  MacIntyre’s  Whose  Justice?  Which  Rationality  (1988) 
demonstrates  the  existence  of  distinct,  irreducible  traditions 
(including  liberalism)  with  equally  distinct  practical  rationalities 
and  coordinate  conceptions  of  justice.  MacIntyre  defines  a  tradi¬ 
tion  as  an  historical  argument  whose  core  is  defined  relative  to 
two  types  of  conflict:  1)  with  critics  external  to  the  tradition;  that 
is,  those  who  reject  key  aspects  of  the  tradition’s  core  and,  2)  with 
critics  internal  to  the  tradition,  through  whose  debates  “the  mean¬ 
ing  and  rationale  of  the  fundamental  agreements  [the  core]  come 
to  be  expressed  and  by  whose  progress  a  tradition  is  constituted” 
(1988:12).  Thus  Arius  and  Athanasius,  Calvin  and  Sadoleto, 
Schleiermacher  and  Barth  are  all  part  of  the  Christian  tradition 
(narrative),  while  Plato  and  Mohammed  and  Nietzsche  are 
external.  The  boundaries  are  blurred  by  a  web  of  relationships, 
but  still  we  can  distinguish  strands  within  a  tradition  (e.g., 
Antiochene  from  Alexandrian  christology)  and  between  traditions 
(e.g.,  Islam  from  Christianity). 

Since  there  is  no  non-traditioned  grounding  for  our 
inescapable  activity  as  moral  agents,  self-understanding  requires 
explicit  awareness  of  the  nature  of  one’s  own  embeddedness 
within  a  tradition  (Hauerwas  1977:39).  Such  self-understanding, 
however,  does  not  signal  a  cloistered  end.  As  MacIntyre  argues, 
once  we  affirm,  “this  is  true,”  of  a  particular  tradition,  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  plurality  of  traditions  and  of  the  contingency  of  our 
own  traditioning  makes  it  incumbent  upon  us  both  to  engage 
ongoing  arguments  within  the  tradition  and  to  engage  rival  tradi¬ 
tions. 

There  are,  however,  limitations  intrinsic  to  our  embedded¬ 
ness  within  a  tradition.  One  cannot  be  a  member  of  two  traditions 
simultaneously  since  “genuinely  to  adopt  the  standpoint  of  a  tradi¬ 
tion  thereby  commits  one  to  its  view  of  what  is  true  and  false  and, 
in  so  committing  one,  prohibits  one  from  adopting  any  rival  stand¬ 
point”  (MacIntyre  1988:367).  This  is  the  deep  significance  of  the 
Hauerwasian  recognition  that  rationality  itself  is  narrative  in  form. 
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The  task  of  engaging  rival  traditions,  therefore,  involves  adopting 
a  “second  first  language,”  the  placing  of  oneself  “imaginatively 
within  the  scheme  of  belief”  of  the  rival  tradition  (MacIntyre 
1988:394). 

Communitarians  typically  come  under  critique  for  retreating 
into  isolated  intellectual  enclaves.  I  acknowledged  this  “troubling 
tendency”  in  Hauerwas  but  argued  that  we  “must  reflect,  judge, 
and  understand  first  and  foremost  according  to  the  Christian  nar¬ 
rative”  (Greenway  1994:28).  Clearly,  consideration  of  concepts 
such  as  first  and  second  languages  demands  more  complex  analy¬ 
sis  than  is  here  possible;  hopefully,  however,  the  preceding  sketch 
will  allow  us  to  appreciate  one  highly  nuanced  paragraph  in  which 
MacIntyre  expresses  well  the  paradoxical  attitude  I  hoped  to  advo¬ 
cate  for  Christians: 

the  only  rational  way  for  the  adherents  of  any  tradition  to 
approach  intellectually,  culturally,  and  linguistically  alien 
rivals  is  one  that  allows  for  the  possibility  that  in  one  or 
more  areas  the  other  may  be  rationally  superior  to  it  in 
respect  precisely  of  that  in  the  alien  tradition  which  it  can¬ 
not  as  yet  comprehend.  The  claim  made  within  each  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  presently  established  beliefs  shared  by  the 
adherents  of  that  tradition  are  true  entails  a  denial  that  this 
is  in  fact  going  to  happen  in  respect  of  those  beliefs,  but  it 
is  the  possibility  of  this  nonetheless  happening 
which  ...  gives  point  to  the  assertion  of  truth  and  provides 
assertions  of  truth  and  falsity  with  a  content  which  makes 
them  other  than  even  idealized  versions  of  assertions  of 
warranted  assertibility.  (1988:388) 

I  have  now  clarified  my  critique  of  liberalism  and  my 
qualification  of  communitarianism.  I  hope  the  depth  of  my 
sympathy  for  Malcolm’s  project,  insofar  as  it  develops 
understandings  critical  to  the  “public  of  the  church,”  is  evident.  It 
remains  for  me  to  address  Ferriby  and  Logan’s  important 
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deconstructionist  challenges  to  the  very  idea  of  identifying  a  tradi¬ 
tion.  I  have  argued  that  it  is  possible  to  discern  between  traditions, 
but  this  is  admittedly  a  forced  and  inexact  activity.  I  will  attempt 
to  explain  why  I  nevertheless  think  it  essential. 

DAVID  HARVEY:  UNIVERSAL  MARGINALIZATION,  OPPRESSION, 

AND  POWER 

The  liberationist  impulse  in  deconstructionism  manifests  itself  in 
the  belief  that  if  everyone  is  marginalized  then  no  one  can  be  an 
oppressor.  While  such  a  scenario  may  be  theoretically  possible,  it 
is  so  distant  from  extant  distortions  of  power  that  those  offering  it 
seriously  in  the  present  context  risk  abetting  global  oppression. 
Deconstructionists  delight  us  with  their  playfulness;  my  fear  is 
that  this  insouciance  is  a  luxury  available  in  the  relatively  secure 
context  of  western  academe  but  absent  in  third  world  seminaries 
or  base  communities. 

A  case  for  resisting  the  deconstructive  play  of  postmodernity 
is  powerfully  developed  in  David  Harvey’s  The  Condition  of  Post- 
modernity:  An  Enquiry  into  the  Origins  of  Cultural  Change 
(1989).  In  a  neo-Marxist  structural  critique,  Harvey  portrays  post¬ 
modernity  as  a  dangerous  subterfuge  which  cloaks  and  thereby 
protects  a  powerful,  global,  “late- stage”  form  of  capitalism.  With 
regard  to  the  ethical  implications  of  deconstruction  in  particular, 
Harvey  issues  only  dire  warnings. 

“Obsessed  with  deconstructing,”  Harvey  warns,  deconstruc¬ 
tionists,  “can  end  only  in  condemning  their  own  validity  claims  to 
the  point  where  nothing  remains  of  any  basis  for  reasoned  action” 
(1989:116).  Of  course,  this  objection  manifests  a  certain  Cartesian 
anxiety,  a  longing  for  irretrievable  comforts  of  bygone  days.  But 
this  does  not  vitiate  what  Harvey  notes  as  an  insidious  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  complete  fall  into  the  sheer  multiplying  of  narra¬ 
tives: 


Worst  of  all,  while  it  [deconstruction]  opens  up  a  radical 
prospect  by  acknowledging  the  authenticity  of  other 
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voices,  postmodernist  thinking  immediately  shuts  off  those 
other  voices  from  access  to  more  universal  sources  of 
power  by  ghettoizing  them  within  an  opaque  otherness,  the 
specificity  of  this  or  that  language  game.  It  thereby  dis- 
empowers  those  voices  (of  women,  ethnic  and  racial 
minorities,  colonized  peoples  ...  )  in  a  world  of  lop-sided 
power  relations.  (1989:117) 

Unfortunately,  lament  is  as  far  as  Harvey  advances  in  countering 
the  postmodern  deconstruction  of  appeals  to  universal  reason. 
Describing  invidious  consequences  of  a  position,  however,  is 
inadequate  argument  against  it,  and  Harvey  introduces  no  con¬ 
structive  alternative  to  the  portrait  of  postmodernity  he  paints  so 
starkly. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  with  the  collapse  of  modernist 
epistemology  we  recognize  that  there  is  no  “access  to  more 
universal  sources  of  power”  through  reason  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  need  to  take  ethical  stands  for  “women,  ethnic  and 
racial  minorities,  colonized  peoples”  and  against  fundamentalist 
chauvinists,  neo-Nazis,  and  the  “cabal  of  international  bankers” 
who  are  Harvey’s  villains,  requires  we  who  are  moved  by  the 
plight  of  affected  peoples  to  take  actions  based  on  universalistic 
claims.  In  the  face  of  centuries-old  oppressive  master-narratives 
deconstruction  may  be  a  necessary  step,  but  insofar  as  deconstruc¬ 
tionism  has  in  and  of  itself  no  constructive  content,  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  transitory,  inherently  unstable,  and  forever  unable  to  gener¬ 
ate  a  politic.  I  will  explicate  my  own  constructive  response  to  the 
deconstructionist  challenge  by  moving  through  the  work  of  libera¬ 
tion  theologian  Mark  L.  Taylor. 

MARK  L.  TAYLOR:  THE  POSTMODERN  TRILEMMA 

Mark  Taylor  addresses  the  nexus  of  problems  which  spring  from 
the  attempt  to  relate  ethics  and  postmodernism  in  Remembering 
Esperanza:  A  Cultural-Political  Theology  for  North  American 
Praxis  (1990).  Taylor  argues  that  the  communitarian  tendency  to 
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retreat  into  discrete  narrative  traditions  corrects  classic  liberal 
tendencies  towards  individualism  and  neglect  of  tradition.  But 
communitarian  projects  too  often  engender  a  “postmodernism  of 
reaction”  which  can  muster  only  a  facile  analysis  of  the  plurality 
of  narratives  which  inform  the  understanding  and  politics  of 
diverse  communities  today  (1990:32-34). 

This  “postmodernism  of  reaction”  is  helpfully  and  con¬ 
vincingly  deconstructed  by  pluralists,  argues  Taylor,  but  the  con¬ 
structive  resources  of  pluralists  such  as  Mark  C.  Taylor  or  John 
Caputo  are  dangerously  limited.  “Celebration  of  difference  does 
seem  to  be  a  posture  of  critique,”  Taylor  concedes,  but  “whether 
it  can  move  beyond  that  critical  posture  to  real  strategies  or 
sustained  discursive  and  extradiscursive  practices  of  resistance  is 
another  question”  (1990:39).  The  deconstructionist  critique  is 
necessary  but  insufficient  for  development  of  a  “postmodernism  of 
resistance.”  Citing  Langdon  Gilkey’s  conclusion  that  pluralism  “is 
toothless  if  one  faces  oppression,”  Taylor  argues  that  “persistent 
identification  and  resistance  to  the  destruction  of  life  we  already 
see  and  the  global  destruction  that  threatens”  is  required  “to  check 
sheer  celebration  of  the  flux”  (1990:40). 

Taylor  proposes  we  theorize  our  situation  as  a  “postmodern 
trilemma.”  The  three  traits  of  the  trilemma  are  acknowledgement 
of  tradition,  celebration  of  plurality,  and  resistance  to  domination 
(1990:31-43).  Taylor  does  not  dissolve  the  tensions  between  the 
three  traits  of  his  trilemma,  but  in  a  subtle  analysis  insists  that  all 
three,  never  any  one  or  any  two,  must  be  continually  kept  in  play 
if  we  are  to  theorize  and  act  constructively  in  our  postmodern 
milieu. 

As  we  did  with  Rawls  and  Stout,  however,  we  must  ask, 
from  where  is  this  analysis  advanced?  Why  “celebrate”  plurality? 
Why  is  “resistance  to  domination”  the  third  trait?  These  two 
aspects  of  Taylor’s  trilemma  reveal  a  host  of  commitments  not 
entailed  by  the  widespread  recognition  that  our  thought  is  condi¬ 
tioned  by  tradition  and  the  sister  recognition  that  there  are  a 
plurality  of  traditions.  Clearly  Taylor’s  exposition  functions  one 
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level  beyond  his  most  fundamental  commitments.  Taylor  freely 
concedes  this  point,  noting  that  each  trait  of  his  postmodern 
trilemma  correlates  with  a  major  theme  of  his  re-membering  of 
the  most  significant  formative  aspects  of  his  own  narrative  his¬ 
tory.  He  offers  no  foundationationalist  justification  for  his  position 
but  ends  self-consciously  “hoping  to  evoke  some  sense  that  these 
are  indeed  traits  of  a  situation  that  is  more  than  my  own  set  of 
thematic  interests”  (1990:45). 

Through  description,  Taylor  hopes  to  spark  from  within  a 
recognition  of  “truth.”  This  recognition  springs  not  from  any 
essentialist  anamnesis  but  from  the  contingencies  of  one’s  own 
tradition,  from  the  depths  of  one’s  personal  heritage,  from  the 
memory  of  one’s  contact  with  those  who  are  other.  While  Taylor 
seeks  conversation  and  intersubjective  agreement,  therefore,  he 
must  grant  that  one’s  own  narrative  and  tradition  constitute  an 
inescapable,  contingent,  and  formative  starting  point  for  one’s 
reflection  and  judgment.  For  instance,  his  third  trait,  resistance  to 
domination,  is  a  function  of  his  own  participation  in  a  particular 
tradition  to  a  degree  that  recognition  of  plurality  is  not,  for  many 
who  acknowledge  tradition  and  recognize  plurality  neither 
“celebrate”  plurality  nor  see  “resistance  to  domination”  as  a  third 
trait.  Thus  a  question  remains:  when  rational  but  incompatible 
doctrines  are  in  play  (i.e.,  when  conversation  will  not  yield  inter¬ 
subjective  agreement),  how  are  we  to  relate  to  those  with  whom 
we  differ  profoundly?  For  example,  what  is  Taylor’s  relation  to 
those  who  see  the  just  distribution  of  rewards  in  a  market  econ¬ 
omy  where  he  may  see  unjust  consequences  of  power  distortions, 
or  his  relation  to  those  who  see  legitimate  role  assignments  based 
on  intrinsic  differences  between  male  and  female  where  he  sees 
oppressive  hierarchies?  Full  recognition  of  plurality  demands 
acknowledgement  of  these  rival  perspectives  as  candidates  for 
truth.  They  are  not  necessarily  incoherent;  they  may  be  part  of 
comprehensive  and  consistent  doctrines.  Taylor’s  delineation  of 
our  postmodern  trilemma  is  very  important,  but  his  analysis  points 
beyond  itself  to  even  deeper  tensions. 
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IRREDUCIBLE  TENSIONS:  PRIVATE  CONVICTIONS  IN  PUBLIC  SPACE 

After  exposing  the  Enlightenment’s  “prejudice  against  prejudice” 
Hans-Georg  Gadamer  rehabilitates  “tradition”  and  “authority” 
(1988:245-253).  Since  we  have  no  non-prejudiced  ground  upon 
which  to  judge  other  horizons  of  understanding,  Gadamer  presses 
the  virtue  of  conversation  and  suggests  that  we  adopt  as  our  mode 
of  being  in  the  world  the  open  structure  of  a  question  (1988:325- 
333).  Conversants  who  adopt  this  open  structure  of  a  question, 
however,  are  almost  as  “toothless”  in  the  face  of  oppression  as 
sheer  deconstructionists.  Indeed,  in  daily  life  we  regularly  con¬ 
front  moral  “forced  live  options”  (James)  when  we  must  act  and 
where  any  action  reflects  a  decisive  ordering  of  values  which 
renders  any  attempt  at  adopting  the  stance  of  a  question 
impossible.  “Conviction”  best  describes  our  “forced”  orientation 
toward  our  vision  of  the  good  in  such  instances. 

When  “tradition,”  “authority,”  and  “conviction”  are  put 
into  play  history  haunts  us  with  visions  of  the  Crusades,  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  Thirty  Years  War.  But,  as  I  have  argued,  we 
cannot  escape  this  foreboding  trinity  through  appeals  to  the  natural 
light  of  reason,  public  reasons,  or  consensus.  The  tensions 
between  rival  private  convictions,  convictions  conditioned  by  rival 
traditions,  are  irreducible.  I  suggest  we  reintroduce  the  category 
of  “mystery.”  Theologically,  “mystery”  is  rooted  biblically  in  the 
holiness  of  God  and  philosophically  in  the  otherness  of  God.  For 
our  purposes,  however,  “mystery”  need  reference  only  the  com¬ 
paratively  thin  recognition  of  our  inescapable  embeddedness  in 
one  of  a  plurality  of  traditions,  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
impossibility  of  ever  knowing  “Truth.” 

Taken  in  tandem,  “mystery”  and  “conviction”  help  us  name 
the  contradictory  tendencies  wrought  by  the  irreducible  tensions 
elicited  by  holding  private  convictions  in  public  space. 
“Conviction”  names  well  our  felt  experience  as  moral  agents  that 
racism,  for  instance,  is  absolutely  wrong.  “Mystery,”  by  referenc¬ 
ing  truth  as  a  regulative  ideal  forever  beyond  our  grasp,  names 
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well  our  recognition  that  our  convictions  (and  attendant  justifi¬ 
catory  schemes)  may  be  mistaken.  “Conviction”  empowers  our 
moral  agency  where  decisive  action  is  forced  but  moral  consensus 
is  lacking.  “Mystery”  tempers  our  actions  and  opens  us  to  the 
possibility  that  those  with  different  convictions  may  teach  us. 

Furthermore,  by  putting  “conviction”  and  “mystery”  into 
play  we  gain  greater  clarity  and  real-to-life  precision  in  describing 
our  situation  as  moral  agents.  Conviction  signals  why  we  would 
have  participated  in  the  Underground  Railroad,  why  we  applaud 
Bonhoeffer’s  “treason,”  why  we  sanction  coercive  measures  to 
check  the  activities  of  white  supremacists  or  neo-Nazis; 
“conviction”  also  signals  how  we  are  empowered  to  act  when 
facing  forced  live  options  regarding  which  there  is  no  societal 
consensus  or  how  we  determine  to  resist  oppression  legitimated  by 
the  provisional  telos  itself  (e.g.,  remember  the  history  of  the 
struggle  for  women’s  rights). 

Mystery  signals  why  we  are  willing  to  settle  for  a 
provisional  telos ,  why  we  do  not  immediately  resort  to  violence  to 
enforce  our  own  vision  of  the  good,  why  we  listen  to  others  for 
words  of  correction.  A  sense  of  mystery  should  absolutely  mini¬ 
mize  any  recourse  to  coercion,  for  it  renders  us  continually  con¬ 
scious  that  there  are  no  universal  criteria  or  certain  foundations  by 
which  to  justify  coercion.  For  instance,  even  where  public  reasons 
justify  state  coercion  (e.g.,  I.R.S.  action  against  those  who  take  a 
principled  stand  against  paying  taxes)  we  must  concede  that  such 
actions  are  not  fully  supported  by  the  demands  of  rationality 
(Brower  1994:26). 

Within  this  context  I  hope  it  is  clear  that  my  rejection  of 
pacifism  is  aimed  not  at  warranting  violence  but  at  refusing  to 
sanction  denials  of  complicity  in  structures  of  coercion.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  we  must  remember  that  the  interests  of  Western  elites  are 
cloaked  in  currents  of  coercion  which  run  deep  close  to  home  but 
often  crash  violently  on  distant  shores;  that  is  why  pacifism  is  an 
ideal,  almost  invariably  supportive  of  the  status  quo ,  not  often 
helpful  in  the  West. 
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CONCLUSION 

I  have  argued  that  de  facto  more  elemental  than  the  public  ques¬ 
tion,  “how  are  we  to  preserve  the  peaceable  evolution  of  our 
pluralistic  society”  is  the  private  question,  “at  what  points  and  to 
what  degree  does  my  vision  of  the  good  require  me  to  withdraw 
my  provisional  assent  to  society’s  provisional  telosT ’  Peaceable¬ 
ness  within  our  pluralistic  society  is  exceedingly  valuable,  but  one 
must  decide  how  this  value  should  be  ordered  relative  to  other 
values.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  ethically  from  public  space;  we 
speak  and  act  ethically  according  to  our  participation  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  tradition.  The  tension  between  rival  doctrines  in  public  space, 
therefore,  is  irreducible.  Given  this  irreducible  tension,  putting 
“mystery”  and  “conviction”  into  conceptual  play  enhances  our 
ability  to  articulate  ethical  and  political  realities  at  an  existential 
level.  The  precision  and  depth  of  such  real-to-life  descriptions  bet¬ 
ters  our  ability  to  comprehend,  for  instance,  the  dynamics 
underlying  our  uneasy  tolerance  of  increasingly  vitriolic  anti- 
Semitic,  racist,  and  sexist  speech,  the  self-understanding  which 
empowers  the  violent  fanatical  fringe  of  the  anti-abortion  move¬ 
ment,  the  debate  embroiling  efforts  to  harvest  organs  from  anen- 
cephalic  infants,  or  the  existential  intricacies  of  the  debate  over 
the  vices  or  virtues  of  ethnocentrism  (e.g.,  consider  recent  cross- 
cultural  discussion  of  female  circumcision). 

In  contemporary  global  public  space  appeals  to  tolerance  and  con¬ 
versation  alone  appear  increasingly  inadequate.  A  more  complex 
and  fluid  understanding,  one  which  trafficks  heavily  in  such  his¬ 
torically  troublesome  categories  as  “tradition,”  “authority,”  “the 
good,”  and  “conviction”  while  retaining  a  constant  awareness  of 
“contingency”  and  “mystery,”  might  be  essential  if  we  hope  to 
evolve  into  a  peaceable  and  just  global  community.  For  the 
Christian,  such  an  understanding  initiates  Christian  moral 
bricolage. 
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To  be  or  not  to  be  a  BRICOLEUR 

STANLEY  HAUERWAS1 


The  essays  in  this  issue  of  koinonia,  though  quite 
critical  of  my  work,  for  me  represent  a  sign  of  hope.  They  do  so 
because  they  indicate  that  we  are  finally  getting  beyond  some  of 
the  sterile  debates  of  the  past.  By  putting  Stout  and  myself  into 
conversation,  Greenway,  I  think,  helps  us  get  the  issue  right— 
namely,  how  to  do  Christian  ethics  in  a  world  without  founda¬ 
tions. 

Greenway’s  suggestion  that  we  must  become  Christian 
bricoleurs  is  attractive.  I  have  always  been  intrigued  with  Stout’s 
account  of  the  bricolage.  The  bricoleur  seems  so  humane  and 
non-ideological.  Yet,  exactly  for  that  reason,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  role  of  the  bricoleur  is  one  we  ought  to  try  to  assume  as 
Christians.  The  bricoleur  is  an  image  for  those  who  assume  they 
have  come  out  on  top  in  the  conflicts  within  our  culture.  That  is 
not  where  I  would  expect  Christians  to  find  themselves.  Thus,  I 
find  myself  quite  sympathetic  with  the  kinds  of  questions  Burgie- 
Gipson  raises. 

The  issue  can  be  put  quite  simply  by  asking  who  is  the 
bricoleur  and  where  are  they  standing  when  they  engage  in  the 

1  The  author  is  a  professor  at  The  Divinity  School,  Duke  University. 
The  editors  and  participants  thank  Professor  Hauerwas  for  his  interest  in  and 
response  to  our  discussion. 
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practice  of  bricolage.  The  practice  and  institution  that  make  the 
image  of  the  bricoleur  intelligible  look  far  too  much  like  liberal 
bureaucracy.  Bureaucrats  assume  they  can  choose  between 
“options”  without  having  to  stand  in  any  particular  place.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  their  role  is  to  domesticate  conflict  by  subjecting  disputes 
to  procedural  rules  which  are  alleged  to  be  neutral.  At  the  very 
heart  of  such  liberal  proceduralism  lies  the  attempt  to  de- 
historicize  our  lives  by  suppressing  memory. 

Certainly  neither  Stout  nor  Greenway  intends  such  results, 
but  given  the  realities  of  a  liberal  social  order,  I  cannot  see  how 
they  can  be  avoided.  That  is  why  Stout’s  example  of  slavery  is  so 
telling,  since  it  is  not  simply  an  issue  of  slavery  but  of  the  peculiar 
history  of  slavery  and  its  ongoing  effects  in  that  geographic  area 
called  the  United  States  of  America.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
kind  of  moral  theory  advanced  by  Stout  is  the  disconnected  and 
abstract  manner  in  which  moral  notions  are  presented. 
“Platitudes”  work  only  if  they  are  dependent  on  profounder  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  interrelated  by  a  hierarchy  of  goods.  Stout’s  denial 
of  such  a  hierarchy  is  but  an  indication  that  he  remains  deeply 
embedded  in  liberal  presuppositions  concerning  the  moral  life.  In 
spite  of  Greenway’s  attempt,  I  doubt  bricolage  can  be  saved  from 
the  liberal  narrative  and  practices  that  make  it  intelligible. 

The  ahistorical  character  of  bricolage  can  be  illustrated  by 
Stout’s  identification  of  Aquinas,  Jefferson,  and  Martin  Luther 
King  as  bricoleurs.  To  identify  these  three  people  as  engaged  in 
the  same  practice  is  misleading.  Aquinas’s  engagement  with 
Aristotle  is  certainly  not  the  same  kind  of  “light-minded”  engage¬ 
ment  characteristic  of  Jefferson’s  account  of  the  New  Testament. 
Martin  Luther  King  is  obviously  an  attractive  figure  for  Stout, 
since,  no  doubt,  King  was  intellectually  eclectic.  More  impor¬ 
tantly,  however,  if  King  were  a  bricoleur ,  he  was  not  one  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  status  quo.  But  the  crucial  issue  is  whether  a 
bricolage  set  of  social  institutions  would  ever  produce  a  Martin 
Luther  King.  Then  there  is  the  further  issue  of  whether  Martin 
Luther  King  was  in  fact  radical  enough. 
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Greenway,  I  think,  is  right  to  situate  Stout’s  account  of 
bricolage  as  legitimating  the  assumption  that  we  live  in  a  pluralist 
culture.  But  what  must  be  challenged,  and  I  take  it  that  Green  way 
(p.  22)  is  suggesting  such  a  challenge  by  putting  pluralistic  in 
quotes,  is  why  we  should  accept  pluralism  as  an  adequate  descrip¬ 
tion.  Why  not  use  descriptions  such  as  fragmentary,  violent, 
and/or  anarchic?  The  very  description  “pluralism”  presupposes 
that  Stout  is  standing  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  “place”  everyone 
else.  In  short,  “pluralism”  is  a  distinction  that  legitimates  those 
who  assume  a  superior  standpoint.  I  do  not  see  how  Christians 
assume  any  such  stance.  Accordingly,  I  do  not  see  how  Christians 
can  or  should  aspire  to  be  bricoleurs ,  because  such  a  project 
assumes  far  too  much  confidence  that  we  know  where  we  are. 

I  am,  therefore,  extremely  sympathetic  with  the  kinds  of 
ecclesiological  issues  that  Watson  raises.  It  may  be  that  he  is 
wrong  to  suggest  that  bricolage  is  intrinsically  individualistic,  but 
he  is  surely  right  to  suggest  that  the  problem  is  not  that  Christians 
are  not  open  to  other  voices  today,  but  that  they  are  too  open. 
Green  way  is,  of  course,  right  that  we  must  not  only  be  a  witness, 
but  we  must  also  listen.  Indeed,  I  would  think  that  listening  is 
intrinsic  to  being  a  witness,  since  we  can  only  witness  to  what  we 
have  been  told.  But  the  crucial  issue  is  what  kind  of  resources— 
i.e.,  the  “irreversibilities”— the  church  has  been  given  to  be  a 
good  listener.  Such  resources  are  not  simply  “doctrinal”  but  also 
practices  such  as  baptism,  eucharist,  reconciliation,  forgiveness, 
and  the  rest. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  such  practices  that  the  questions 
Malcolm  raises  about  naming  God  are  rightly  considered.  She  is 
certainly  correct  to  remind  us  that  we  know  God  by  what  God  is 
not;  however,  that  does  not  mean  that  God  is  not  known.  Rather, 
as  David  Burrell  has  long  insisted,  it  means  that  every  knowing 
creates  unknowing.  That  is  what  it  means  for  our  knowledge  of 
God  to  be  a  mystery. 

As  a  people  who  worship  a  God  who  chooses  to  be  known 
as  the  God  of  the  Jews,  it  would  certainly  be  a  mistake  to  ever  put 
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a  closure  on  where  we  might  find  our  God.  Obviously,  a  call  for 
the  church  to  be  the  church  is  not  one  that  means  we  are  to  reject 
the  world.  That  the  church  has  knowledge  the  world  does  not  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  separated  from  the  world.  Nor  does  it  even 
mean  that  we  are  or  can  be  “exclusively  Christian.”  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  the  church  is  epistemologically  privileged  when  it 
comes  to  knowing  what  it  is  to  be  a  sinner.  Christians  living  faith¬ 
fully  have  not  sought  to  be  separated  from  the  world,  but  rather  to 
be  in  (not  of)  the  world.  In  that  respect,  Malcolm  seems  quite 
wrong  to  suggest  that  anabaptists  sought  to  be  separated  from  the 
world.  That  was  the  description  their  enemies  used,  but  it  was  not 
their  own  self-understanding. 

This  finally  brings  me  to  the  issue  of  violence  and  whether  I 
defend  an  idealized  view  of  Christian  history  as  alleged  by 
Ferriby.  I  find  the  latter  charge  particularly  curious.  How  can  I,  a 
representative  of  Christian  pacifism,  assume  an  idealized  view  of 
Christian  history?  I  am  acutely  aware  that  I  represent  a  minority 
tradition  within  Christianity.  I  find  Ferriby ’s  privileging  of  the 
knowledge  produced  by  the  discipline  called  history  peculiar  given 
his  own  post-modernist  presuppositions.  How  can  he  be  so  confi¬ 
dent  that  “history”  produces  knowledge  we  ought  to  trust  as 
Christians? 

Yet  I  think  the  challenge  he  presents  is  quite  important,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  any  account  of  Christian  non-violence.  For  any 
account  of  Christian  non-violence  must  also  narrate  Christian 
complicity  with  violence.  Accordingly,  we  must  see  that  Christian 
non-violence  is  not  just  a  matter  of  refusing  to  kill,  but  also  a 
question  of  how  the  story  of  the  church  is  told.  Such  a  story  can¬ 
not  be  truthful  when  Christians  have  perpetrated  wrongs  for  which 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  make  right. 

In  the  light  of  such  a  confession,  I  find  Greenway’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  no  one  can  be  non-violent  in  a  corrupt  society  to  be 
unintelligible.  Such  a  claim  is  so  broad  that  it  would  make  the 
moral  life  itself  impossible.  For  if  it  were  true,  then  neither  could 
we  be  truthful  or  loving.  Obviously,  all  moral  good  is  implicated 
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in  and  provides  the  possibility  for  evil— the  lie  is  always  parasitic 
on  the  truth.  However,  that  is  not  an  argument  to  suggest  that  we 
ought  to  cease  telling  the  truth.  It  is,  rather,  a  reminder  of  what  an 
extraordinary  thing  it  is  that  God  has  called  Christians  to  live  non- 
violently  in  a  world  of  violence.  We  do  so  eschatologically, 
believing  that  by  so  living  we  will  discover  that  our  lives  are 
finally  woven  together  in  God’s  mighty  story  called  prayer. 
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The  Goddess  Anat  in  Ugaritic  Myth.  By  Neal  H.  Walls.  Scholars 
Press,  1992,  256  pages. 

The  goddess  Anat  is  an  intriguing  figure  in  ancient  Syrian  mytho¬ 
logy.  Anat  appears  as  the  tomboy  of  the  Ugaritic  pantheon, 
actively  engaged  in  warfare,  hunting,  and  politics.  Fundamentally 
headstrong  and  fractious,  Anat  lashes  out  against  gods,  men,  and 
primeval  monsters  alike  with  unbridled  fury.  She  relishes  the  gore 
of  battle  and  adorns  herself  with  the  severed  limbs  of  her  defeated 
foes.  In  addition  to  these  macabre  visions,  however,  we  also 
observe  Anat  as  the  pathetic  mourner  of  Baal  and  as  a  divine 
nutrix  to  humans  of  royal  descent.  Confronted  with  this  collage  of 
depictions,  how  is  one  to  make  sense  of  this  multivalent  mythic 
persona? 

The  Goddess  Anat  in  Ugaritic  Myth ,  the  recent  dissertation 
of  Neal  Walls,  endeavors  to  provide  its  reader  with  the  interpre¬ 
tive  bearings  necessary  to  properly  assess  this  complex  figure. 
More  specifically,  this  study  is  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  Anat’s 
mythological  character.  As  meaning  is  communicated  through  the 
plot,  structure,  and  symbols  of  the  mythic  medium,  our  author 
methodically  combs  the  Ugaritic  corpus  to  construct  Anat’s 
identity  from  her  narrative  actions,  poetic  descriptions  (epithets), 
her  support  of  and  opposition  to  other  characters,  as  well  as  her 
position  within  the  Ugaritic  pantheon. 


Ill 
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This  is  not  the  first  volume  dedicated  to  Anat.  Indeed,  des¬ 
cribing  Anat’s  mythic  identity  had  been  the  ostensible  goal  of  ear¬ 
lier  studies.  However,  as  Walls  contends  in  his  introduction,  these 
studies  had  either  become  sidetracked  by  interests  in  the  cult  and 
iconography  of  Anat  or  had  become  too  embroiled  in  the 
philological  defense  of  the  authors’  translations  to  afford  our  fig¬ 
ure  the  detailed  examination  she  deserves.  In  addition,  further 
need  for  this  study  is  indicated  by  recent  methodological  advances 
in  mythic  analysis,  which  have  rendered  much  contemporary 
Ugaritic  mythic  interpretation  outdated. 

In  chapter  two,  “Comparative  Perspectives,”  Walls  jux¬ 
taposes  the  figure  of  Anat  with  feminine  social  and  sexual  images 
from  other  mythological  traditions.  This  comparison  between  Anat 
and  such  personalities  as  Durga,  Kali,  Athena,  Artemis,  and 
Inanna/Ishtar  makes  this  chapter  of  special  interest  to  those  who 
are  not  Ugaritic  specialists.  Moreover,  in  the  following  chapters 
Walls’s  employment  of  complex  philological  arguments  stands  in 
direct  correlation  to  the  level  of  scholarly  debate  concerning  a 
given  text.  Thus,  this  second  chapter  may  also  be  the  most  acces¬ 
sible  to  those  who  are  not  expert  in  ancient  Near  Eastern  philol¬ 
ogy- 

Readers  who  are  drawn  to  this  work  by  an  interest  in  com¬ 
parative  religion  or  gender  studies,  however,  are  urged  to  per¬ 
severe.  Their  interests  will  not  go  unattended.  In  fact,  these  issues 
pervade  this  work  and  provide  the  models  and  methods  for  inter¬ 
preting  feminine  images  within  the  context  of  an  androcentric 
mythological  system.  For  example,  taking  his  cue  from  previous 
scholarly  analyses  of  classical  Greek  and  Hindu  goddesses,  Walls 
contends  that  Anat’s  sexuality  and  gender  provide  the  key  to 
unlocking  the  symbolic  particularity  of  her  mythic  character. 

In  making  this  issue  the  fulcrum  of  his  argument,  Walls 
challenges  the  simplistic,  albeit  popular,  identification  of  all  god¬ 
desses  according  to  their  sexual  role  as  wife,  erotic  lover,  or  vir¬ 
gin.  Importantly,  this  equation  falters  when  applied  to  Anat 
because  she  cannot  be  defined  by  any  of  these  rubrics.  She  is  a 
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woman  of  marriageable  age  who  rejects  the  normative  roles  open 
to  one  of  her  sex  and  chooses  to  remain  independent  of  all  male 
tutelage.  Moreover,  though  she  is  clearly  female,  Anat’s  predilec¬ 
tion  for  masculine  pursuits  renders  her  gender  ambiguous.  This 
tension,  Walls  asserts,  forces  Anat  to  inhabit  a  liminal  position 
within  ancient  gender  and  social  ideology. 

The  equally  popular  scholarly  presupposition  that  any  god¬ 
dess  must  be  sexually  active  and  a  symbol  of  fertility  is  also 
rejected  by  Walls.  Based  on  textual  as  well  as  contextual  con¬ 
cerns,  our  author  adopts  a  very  conservative  interpretation  of 
Anat’s  sexual  and  procreative  functions.  He  asserts  that  there  is  no 
clear  evidence  for  Anat’s  sexual  involvement  with  any  god  in  the 
Ugaritic  corpus.  Her  role  as  wet  nurse  in  the  Keret  epic  is  seen  as 
indicative  of  her  association  with  royalty,  and  direct  connections 
of  Anat  to  natural  fertility  are  judged  to  be  scant.  In  addition, 
Walls  maintains  that  Anat’s  violence  does  not  reflect  a  fertility 
function;  it  is  Anat’s  generally  unrestrained  character  which  is  at 
the  base  of  her  violent  outbursts  rather  than  a  concern  with  human 
or  natural  vitality. 

Symbolically,  Anat  captures  the  social  and  sexual  ambiguity 
of  the  adolescent  female.  She  is  the  maiden  poised  at  the  threshold 
of  feminine  sexuality  and  social  maturity,  who  has  not  yet  crossed 
into  her  adult  role.  It  is  this  ambiguity  in  Anat’s  character  that 
allows  her  to  play  either  the  positive  or  negative  role  depending 
upon  the  symbolic  context.  As  the  nubile  maiden  and  bloodthirsty 
warrior  she  mediates  the  bipolar  opposites  of  life  and  death,  male 
and  female,  social  continuity  and  social  disintegration. 

Whereas  caution  characterizes  the  previous  chapters,  the 
final  chapter  verges  on  intemperance.  Drawing  upon  modern 
psychoanalytic  discussion,  Walls  sees  Anat  entangled  in  the  tur¬ 
bulent  emotions  and  desires  which  accompany  female  adoles¬ 
cence.  Anat’s  violent  temperament  and  lack  of  self-restraint  are 
thus  explained  as  manifestations  of  her  confused  gender,  sexual 
and  social  identity.  They  reflect  neither  a  real  malevolence  nor  an 
aggressively  martial  function.  Walls  further  posits  that  Anat’s 
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violent  nature  evidences  a  fear  of  women  who  threaten 
androcentric  culture  and  patriarchal  society  through  their  rejection 
of  normative  femininity.  Mythically,  Anat’s  blood  lust  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  undesirable  results  of  adolescent  females  who  do  not 
accept  social  responsibility  and  subsequent  male  dominance. 

In  The  Goddess  Anat  in  Ugaritic  Myth ,  Neal  Walls  treats  his 
reader  to  a  fresh  look  at  some  ancient  texts.  As  the  gap  between 
the  philologically  possible  and  the  plausible  is  often  wide  in 
Ugaritic,  specialists  in  Northwest  Semitic  languages  will,  no 
doubt,  contest  some  of  our  author’s  translations.  Such  disagree¬ 
ments,  however,  should  not  mar  the  reader’s  overall  appreciation 
for  Walls’  sensitivity  to  the  multidimensional  and  complex  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  ancient  mythology.  Moreover,  Walls’  emphasis  upon 
gender  as  a  subtle  component  of  symbolic  identity  introduces  a 
new  variable  into  the  discussion  of  this  ancient  Near  Eastern  god¬ 
dess  and  in  so  doing,  opens  tantalizing  directions  for  further 
inquiry. 

Throughout  this  study,  Walls  asserts  that  it  is  Anat’s 
propensity  toward  polarized  ambiguity  which  provides  this  femi¬ 
nine  symbol  with  its  mythic  potency.  The  portrait  of  Anat  which 
he  paints,  however,  is  disappointingly  neither  powerful  nor  flatter¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  the  force  of  Anat’s  personality  is  lost;  she  is  little 
more  than  a  product  of  male  anxiety  and  a  troubled  adolescent  in 
need  of  a  good  analyst. 

-JENNIFER  A.  GAGE 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


The  Jewish  Bible  after  the  Holocaust:  A  Re-reading.  By  Emil  L. 
Fackenheim.  Indiana  University  Press,  1990,  122  pages. 

It  is  likely  that  the  debate  on  how  to  best  understand  the  Holocaust 
will  never  finally  be  settled.  Is  the  Holocaust  a  uniquely  horrific 
event  (so  Primo  Levi,  Elie  Wiesel),  or  is  it  simply  another  exam¬ 
ple— albeit  extreme— of  the  long  history,  of  anti-semitism  (so 
David  Roskies,  Richard  Rubenstein)?  Wherever  one  locates 
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oneself  in  the  debate,  it  would  seem  virtually  impossible  to  ignore 
the  significance  of  the  Holocaust  for  historical,  philosophical,  or 
religious  studies.  Yet  this  is  apparently  what  biblical  scholars  have 
done  for  nearly  50  years.  While  ethicists  and  theologians  have 
begun  addressing  the  implications  of  the  Holocaust  for  their 
fields,  biblical  scholars  have  been  strangely  silent  on  the  subject. 
It  is  just  this  situation  that  Emil  Fackenheim  addresses  in  his  book 
The  Jewish  Bible  after  the  Holocaust:  A  Re-reading. 

Fackenheim  is  himself  a  survivor  of  the  Sachsenhausen  con¬ 
centration  camp,  and  his  writing  style  is  best  described  as  a  blend 
of  the  analytical  insight  of  Primo  Levi  with  the  passion  of  Elie 
Wiesel.  As  with  these  two  more  popular  writers,  Fackenheim’ s 
experience  with  Nazism  has  continued  to  pervade  his  thinking. 
Unlike  Levi  and  Wiesel,  however,  he  has  never  enjoyed  a  wide 
audience  due  to  the  complex  philosophical  nature  of  his  writings. 
Fackenheim  is  not  so  much  concerned  to  write  about  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Holocaust,  as  to  explore  the  philosophical  implications 
of  what  he  sees  as  a  category- shattering  event.  The  central  thesis 
of  this  most  recent  book  (originally  delivered  as  lectures  at  Man¬ 
chester  University)  is  made  clear  in  the  foreword:  “So  enormous 
are  the  events  of  recent  Jewish  history  ...  that  the  Jewish  Bible 
must  be  read  by  Jews  today— read,  listened  to,  struggled  with,  if 
necessary  fought  against— as  though  they  had  never  read  it  before” 
(p.  viii). 

Fackenheim  develops  his  thesis  in  four  brief  but  extremely 
powerful  chapters,  beginning  with  an  assessment  of  “The 
hermeneutical  situation”  in  chapter  I.  Here  Fackenheim  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  Hegelian  influence  on  his  own  philosophical  orientation, 
particularly  in  the  notion  that  “access  to  Truth  is  inseparable  from 
history”  (p.  4).  But  for  Fackenheim— and  this  caveat  is  crucial— 
the  Hegelian  view  of  the  continuity  of  history  is  no  longer  tenable. 
The  Holocaust  stands  as  an  abyss,  a  hole  in  history,  that  disrupts 
any  such  continuity.  The  implications  of  this  for  biblical 
hermeneutics  are  twofold.  First,  “an  abyss  has  been  opened  up 
between  the  Book,  then  and  there,  and  this  generation,  here  and 
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now”  (p.  17).  Any  reading  of  the  Bible  must  first  pass  through 
this  abyss.  Second,  an  abyss  has  opened  up  in  the  history  of  inter¬ 
pretation  as  well.  That  is,  we  cannot  assume  a  “seamless”  con¬ 
tinuity  with  previous  interpretive  practices. 

In  chapter  II,  “Two  types  of  murmurers:  re-reading  the 
Jewish  Bible  after  Auschwitz,”  Fackenheim  gives  the  reader  a 
glimpse  of  how  the  kind  of  interpretation  he  is  advocating  might 
look.  The  chapter  title  refers  to  the  murmurings  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  first  at  Marah  (Ex.  15)  and  then  at  Meribah  (Ex.  17). 
Fackenheim  notes  that  in  the  first  instance  the  narrator  assigns  no 
blame  to  the  murmurers,  while  in  the  second  instance  the  narrator 
takes  sides  with  Moses  and  God  in  castigating  the  murmurers. 
Noting  that  most  interpreters  have  taken  the  cue  from  the  second 
account  and  condemned  the  murmurers  at  Marah  as  well,  Facken¬ 
heim  advocates  the  converse.  That  is,  we  should  take  our  cue 
from  the  first  incident  and  challenge  the  condemnation  of  the 
murmurers  at  Meribah,  who  according  to  the  text  were  concerned 
with  the  fate  of  their  children.  Fackenheim  writes  that,  in  light  of 
the  children  who  died  at  Auschwitz,  the  reader  has  “no  choice  but 
to  take  sides  with  the  mothers  of  the  children,  against  the  narrator, 
against  Moses  and,  if  necessary,  against  God  Himself”  (p.  32). 
This  type  of  agonistic  reading  is  Fackenheim’ s  strong  suit,  and  he 
goes  on  in  this  chapter  to  offer  further  examples  of  how  the  reader 
may  go  so  far  as  to  “cite  God  against  God”  (p.  42)  in  the  service 
of  justice. 

The  third  chapter,  “Sacred  scripture  or  epic  of  a  nation?:  re¬ 
reading  the  Jewish  Bible  in  Jerusalem,”  seems  initially  tangential 
to  the  rest  of  the  book.  Its  focus  is  on  how  the  founding  of  the 
modern  state  of  Israel  affects  our  reading  of  the  Bible.  Here  again 
Fackenheim  shows  great  insight  into  hermeneutical  questions  in 
his  consideration  of  the  book  of  Esther.  Esther  has  traditionally 
been  greatly  maligned  by  Christian  interpreters  for  what  they  per¬ 
ceive  as  (in  the  words  of  Martin  Luther)  its  “bloodthirsty,  venge¬ 
ful,  murderous  greed  and  hope.”  Fackenheim,  however,  asks 
“What  if  this  once  strange  book  in  the  Jewish  Bible  had  to  be 
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moved  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre,  so  as  to  provide  the  new 
principle  uniting  the  whole?”  (p.  62).  That  principle,  of  course,  is 
the  survival  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  is  the  central  concern  of 
Esther.  It  is  here  that  the  connection  between  the  founding  of  the 
state  of  Israel  and  the  Holocaust  come  together,  for  “Jewish  hope 
was  murdered”  (p.  68)  along  with  the  children  at  Auschwitz.  But 
in  the  aftermath  of  such  near  annihilation,  the  state  of  Israel 
provides  a  hope  for  survival  by  allowing  Jews  to  live  in  a  place 
where  they  are  not  at  the  (questionable)  mercy  of  a  Gentile  major¬ 
ity.  The  move  to  hope,  though,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
automatic  or  without  difficulty.  In  light  of  the  absence  of  God 
during  the  Holocaust,  it  is  “a  hope  resurrected  but  shot  through 
with  doubt”  (p.  69). 

In  chapter  IV,  “The  children  of  Rachel,  of  Haman,  of  Job: 
post-Holocaust  possibilities  of  a  fraternal  reading  of  the  Book 
belonging  to  both,”  Fackenheim  deals  with  the  question  of 
Jewish-Christian  relations  and  how  it  turns  on  a  post-Holocaust 
biblical  hermeneutic.  He  is  again  too  shrewd  to  imagine  facile 
“solutions”  or  simple  co-existence.  “A  real  breakthrough  requires 
the  shared  reading,  not  of  texts  that  join  Jews  and  Christians 
together  ...  but  of  such  as  set  them  starkly  apart”  (p.  73).  He 
includes  in  such  texts  the  (in)famous  “new  covenant”  passage  of 
Jeremiah  31,  but  notes  its  placement  in  the  same  chapter  as  the 
account  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  refusing  to  be  com¬ 
forted  “because  they  are  not”  (Jer.  31:15).  For  Jews  after  the 
Holocaust,  the  image  of  Rachel  weeping  over  her  lost  children 
becomes  even  more  central  than  it  has  been  traditionally.  Not  until 
it  becomes  central  for  Christians  as  well,  Fackenheim  argues,  can 
Christians  see  the  destructive  results  of  the  common  super- 
sessionist  reading  of  the  “new  covenant”  passage. 

At  122  pages  (including  notes)  the  book  is  too  short  to  give 
adequate  attention  to  the  issues  raised.  The  individual  chapters,  of 
course,  were  originally  lectures,  but  the  reader  would  have  bene¬ 
fited  greatly  from  Fackenheim  expanding  these  lectures  into  a  full- 
fledged  book.  For  example,  while  he  makes  clear  that  the 
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philosophical  hermeneutics  of  Hans-Georg  Gadamer  and  Paul 
Ricoeur  are  too  invested  in  historical  continuity  to  address  ade¬ 
quately  the  disruption  of  the  Holocaust,  he  does  not  evaluate  post¬ 
structuralist  theory,  which  is  quite  attuned  to  disruption  and  dis¬ 
continuity.  And  while  his  comments  on  individual  texts  are  often 
profound,  they  hardly  constitute  the  “re-reading”  of  the  Jewish 
Bible  promised  by  the  title.  What  we  end  up  with,  then,  is  merely 
a  hint  at  the  work  which  must  necessarily  follow. 

Having  expressed  these  reservations,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  recent  books  on  biblical  inter¬ 
pretation.  Biblical  scholarship  is  now  at  the  point  where 
“objectivity”  is  not  the  imagined  ideal.  The  political  and  ideologi¬ 
cal  nature  of  all  interpretation  is  inescapable,  and  what  is  needed 
is  more  self-critical  and  ethically  responsible  readings.  Given  the 
undoubtedly  important  role  that  Christian  biblical  interpretation 
played  in  creating  an  environment  hospitable  to  Nazism, 
Christians  in  particular  must  submit  their  readings  to  ethical 
criteria.  For  those  willing  to  do  so,  Fackenheim’s  book  is  a  must- 
read. 

-TOD  LINAFELT 
EMORY  UNIVERSITY 

Rethinking  the  Unity  of  Luke  and  Acts.  By  Mikeal  C.  Parsons  and 
Richard  I.  Pervo.  Fortress  Press,  1993,  148  pages. 

Ever  since  H.  J.  Cadbury  coined  the  hyphenated  expression 
“Luke- Acts”  as  a  recognition  of  both  the  common  authorship  of 
Luke  and  Acts  and  as  a  way  of  underscoring  the  two  books  as  a 
single,  continuous  and  unified  work,  almost  all  Lukan  research 
has  been  conducted  without  questioning  the  assumptions  of  this 
unity.  In  this  short  and  “modest”  volume— as  the  authors  them¬ 
selves  claim— assumptions  of  generic,  narrative,  and  theological 
unity  are  questioned,  and  the  division  between  Luke  and  Acts  is 
underscored.  Instead  of  Cadbury’s  hyphen,  the  authors  propose 
the  connective  “and”  (“Luke  and  Acts”)  as  a  “more  accurate 
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designation  of  the  relationship  these  books  have  to  each  other”  (p. 
126). 

Both  authors  are  well  known  Lukan  scholars.  M.  Parsons,  a 
Baptist  minister  and  professor  at  Baylor  University,  is  the  author 
of  The  Departure  of  Jesus  in  Luke- Acts  (1987)  and  of  numerous 
articles  on  Luke  and  Acts.  R.  Pervo,  an  Episcopalian  priest  and 
professor  at  Seabury- Western  Theological  Seminary,  is  the  author 
of  Profit  with  Delight  (1987)  and  Luke's  Story  of  Paul  (1989).  The 
seeds  of  this  co-authored  work  emerged  from  a  paper  delivered  by 
Parsons  at  SBL  (1988)  entitled  “The  Unity  of  Luke- Acts:  Rethink¬ 
ing  the  Opinio  Communis ,  ”  which  became  the  occasion  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  between  the  two  authors. 

Rethinking  consists  of  five  chapters.  Parsons  wrote  the 
Preface,  chapters  1  (a  “dissection”  of  the  presumed  unity  of  Luke 
and  Acts)  and  3.  Pervo  wrote  chapters  2,  4,  and  5  (a  conclusion 
of  their  findings).  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4  form  the  core  of  the  book 
and  consecutively  deal  with  the  generic,  narrative,  and  theological 
unity  of  Luke  and  Acts.  The  book  closes  with  a  valuable,  inter¬ 
disciplinary  and  updated  bibliography  on  issues  of  relationship 
between  Luke  and  Acts,  as  well  as  indexes  of  both  ancient  sources 
and  modern  authors. 

Without  intending  to  dispute  the  authorial  unity  of  Luke  and 
Acts,  in  chapter  1  the  authors  raise  the  problem  of  canonical 
unity— namely  the  lack  of  evidence  in  the  early  church  that  the 
two  books  were  read  as  a  continuous  narrative  and  their  canonical 
separation  by  the  Gospel  of  John.  Next,  the  assumption  that  Luke 
and  Acts  share  the  same  genre  is  questioned.  The  models  pro¬ 
posed  by  C.  Talbert  (Luke- Acts  as  one  form  of  ancient  biographi¬ 
cal  genre)  and  D.  Aune  (Luke- Acts  as  a  genre  of  Hellenistic  gen¬ 
eral  history)  are  presented  and  examined.  According  to  the 
authors,  authorial  unity  does  not  necessarily  yield  to  generic 
unity.  Generic  unity,  as  put  forward  by  both  Talbert  and  Aune, 
tends  to  subsume  one  narrative  under  the  other.  Objection  to  the 
narrative  unity  of  Luke  and  Acts  is  presented  in  light  of  the 
secular  critics’  abandonment  of  issues  of  unity  and  their  occupa- 
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tion  with  “gaps,  fissures  and  discontinuities  in  narrative”  (p.  16). 
More  problematic  is  the  celebrated  theological  unity  and  con¬ 
sistency  especially  when  the  two  works,  as  the  authors  argue, 
were  written  years  apart  and  may  have  had  different  occasions. 
The  authors  caution  that  by  recognizing  and  addressing  issues  of 
tension  between  Luke  and  Acts  they  are  not  denying  the 
“theological  coherence”  between  the  two  books.  However,  this 
confessed  “theological  coherence”  does  not  surface  and  is  sub¬ 
sumed  under  the  elements  of  tension  that  are  accented  by  this 
work.  Herein  lies  the  main  problem  of  the  book:  the  authors’ 
thesis  calls  into  question  the  “unity”  of  Luke  and  Acts,  yet  they 
admit  “theological  coherence”  without  explaining  its  nature  and 
its  relationship  to  the  so-called  lack  of  “unity.” 

Chapter  2  contains  a  survey  of  the  various  proposed  gen¬ 
res— including  monograph,  general  history,  antiquity,  apologetic 
history,  biblical  historiography,  and  philosophical  succession.  The 
authors  underscore  the  differences  between  the  two  books,  thus 
arguing  that  Luke  and  Acts  belong  to  different  genres.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  speeches  in  Acts  mark  the  second  book  as  different  and 
signify  a  different  set  of  generic  conventions.  The  “journey” 
motif,  which  is  common  to  both  Luke  and  Acts,  has  a  didactic 
function  in  the  Gospel  but  recounts  “missionary  experience”  in 
Acts  (p.  38).  Characterization  also  contributes  to  the  lack  of  unity 
between  Luke  and  Acts.  Harlots  and  sinners  are  integral  to  Jesus’ 
community  and  ministry  in  the  Gospel,  but  in  Acts  they  are  no 
longer  among  those  featured  within  the  community.  Peter’s 
character  changes  dramatically,  and  the  Pharisees,  though 
criticized  in  the  Gospel,  become  supportive  of  the  movement  in 
Acts. 

The  authors  ask:  “what  grounds  might  Luke  have  had  for 
presenting  two  consecutive  volumes  of  different  literary  types?” 
(p.  40).  Unfortunately,  their  answer  does  not  meet  the  question 
head  on:  “The  continuation  of  the  gospel  story  was  required  by 
his  theological  vision  and  by  the  need  to  vindicate  the  Pauline 
heritage.  These  requirements  constituted  for  the  author  a  priority 
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far  more  important  than  any  need  for  literary  justification” 
(p.  40). 

The  narrative  unity  of  Luke  and  Acts,  as  celebrated  by  R. 
Tannehill  and  J.  Tyson,  is  analyzed  and  reassessed  in  chapter  3. 
At  the  heart  of  this  reassessment  is  the  distinction  made  between 
narrative  and  discourse.  The  central  issue  at  stake  here  is  the  unity 
of  discourse— whether  the  same  (real)  author  can  produce  two  dif¬ 
ferent  narrators,  two  different  implied  authors,  or  even  two  dis¬ 
tinct  narratives  at  the  level  of  discourse.  Utilizing  Rimmon- 
Kenan’s  “typology  of  narrators,”  the  authors  argue  that  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  Luke  from  Acts  is  that  the  narrator  in  Acts  intrudes  into 
the  narrative  in  the  “we”  passages  for  an  extended  portion  of  the 
book.  Also,  while  in  the  Gospel  the  voice  of  Jesus  (who  speaks  in 
parables)  is  distinguishable  from  the  voice  of  the  narrator  (who 
does  not  speak  in  parables),  in  Acts  the  voices  of  protagonists 
(Peter,  Stephen,  and  Paul)  are  more  difficult  to  differentiate  from 
the  voice  of  the  narrator.  All  of  these  differences,  according  to  the 
authors,  undermine  the  assumption  of  a  narrative  unity  at  the  dis¬ 
course  level.  They  conclude,  “Luke  and  Acts  would  share  much 
more  in  common  at  the  discourse  level  if  either  the  speeches  of 
the  protagonists  in  Acts  (especially  the  Lukan  Peter  who  had 
heard  Jesus’  teachings)  had  imitated  that  of  the  protagonist  (Jesus) 
in  Luke,  or  vice  versa”  (p.  51). 

Three  literary  techniques  (parallels,  linkage,  and  prefaces) 
which  are  often  cited  in  support  of  a  narrative  unity  between  the 
two  books  are  next  examined.  The  result  is  that  parallels,  even 
though  they  demonstrate  literary  relationship,  do  not  necessarily 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  works  are  a  single  continuous 
narrative.  Also,  despite  the  “strong  linkage”  between  Luke  24  and 
Acts  1  there  are  gaps  and  variations  in  the  ascension  stories  that 
cannot  be  easily  flattened.  Furthermore,  the  preface  in  Luke  1:1-4 
can  not  function  as  a  preface  for  both  books  because  Luke  24 
provides  a  sense  of  closure  without  any  anticipation  of  a  second 
volume  to  follow. 

The  theological  unity  of  Luke  and  Acts  is  dealt  with  in  chap¬ 
ter  4.  According  to  the  authors,  the  presence  of  a  two  volume 
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work  is  a  signifier  that  the  question  of  theological  unity  is  one  of 
continuity  between  the  proclaimer  and  the  proclaimed,  and  how 
successfully  Luke  bridged  the  gap.  They  argue  that  the  Gospel’s 
perspectives  so  dominate  Luke’s  writings  that  the  distinctive  views 
of  Acts  with  regard  to  eschatology,  soteriology,  and  christology 
are  often  muted.  Instead,  the  authors  propose  a  probe  into  Lukan 
theology  through  the  lens  of  Lukan  anthropology,  a  discussion 
which  is  sketchy  and  difficult  to  follow.  Luke’s  views  on 
miracles,  sin,  Spirit,  and  communalism  are  explored  within  the 
context  of  Luke’s  symbolic  universe.  The  chapter  concludes  that 
the  continuity  between  Luke  and  Acts  was  achieved  by  Luke 
through  two  non-apocalyptic  ways:  “via  salvation  history,  thereby 
establishing  historical  continuity;  and  via  anthropology,  thereby 
demonstrating  natural  continuity”  (p.  113).  How  the  continuity  is 
achieved  through  anthropology  remains  vague  and  necessitates 
further  study. 

In  conclusion,  this  book  is  a  recommendable  resource  and 
an  extremely  significant  contribution  for  any  serious  Lukan 
scholar.  It  makes  a  strong  case  for  rethinking  the  unity  of  Luke 
and  Acts  and  for  creating  a  division  between  the  two  books.  Its 
authors  do  not  shy  from  presenting  and  reassessing  the  various 
arguments  used  in  support  of  the  generally  celebrated  “perfect 
unity.”  But  one  wonders,  even  when  a  “perfect  unity”  can  no 
longer  be  celebrated,  whether  the  division  highlighted  in  this  book 
does  justice  to  the  relationship  between  Luke  and  Acts — especially 
when  the  two  books  continue  to  enjoy  a  continuity  on  the  story 
level  as  well  as  the  “theological  coherence”  confessed  by  the 
authors. 

—JOHNNY  B.  AWWAD 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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The  Origins  of  Christian  Morality :  The  First  Two  Centuries.  By 
Wayne  A.  Meeks.  Yale  University  Press,  1993,  275  pages. 

Wayne  Meeks  states  clearly  at  the  outset  the  task  of  his  book.  He 
does  not  intend  to  define  the  morality  of  early  Christianity  “but  to 
describe  its  rough  contours  in  its  formative  years,  from  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  end  of  the  second  century 
of  the  common  era”  (p.  3).  Meeks  accomplishes  this  task  in 
admirable  fashion,  in  ways  that  will  benefit  specialists  and  non¬ 
specialists  alike.  Scholars  will  find  this  to  be  an  unique  and  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  the  study  of  early  Christian  ethics.  At  the 
same  time,  this  book,  which  began  as  a  series  of  lectures  given  at 
Oxford  University,  keeps  scholarly  jargon  to  a  minimum,  thus  a 
general  audience  will  find  it  very  accessible.  All  readers  will  find 
Meeks’s  writing  style  to  be  highly  lucid  and  engaging. 

Meeks’s  book  consists  of  11  chapters  and  a  postscript.  In  the 
first  chapter,  Meeks  sets  forth  his  presuppositions  and  meth¬ 
odology.  His  central  thesis  is  that  “morality,”  which  he  contrasts 
with  “ethics”  (called  a  reflective,  second-order  activity),  is  a 
dimension  or  way  of  life  formed  by  “a  pervasive  and,  often,  only 
partly  conscious  set  of  value-laden  dispositions,  inclinations,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  habits”  (p.  4).  Drawing  on  Aristotle,  Meeks  makes  the 
case  then  that  morality  is  essentially  a  communal  matter.  That  is, 
moral  intuitions  are  shaped  in  communities  and  individuals 
become  moral  agents  in  interpersonal  processes  Meeks  calls 
“socialization”  and  “resocialization.” 

With  this  in  mind,  we  can  understand  clearly  Meeks’s 
choices  in  terms  of  subject  matter  and  method.  The  focus  of  his 
study  is  not  on  texts  in  and  of  themselves.  As  Meeks  says,  rather 
pointedly,  “Texts  do  not  have  an  ethic;  people  do”  (p.  4).  Thus 
he  is  not  writing  a  “New  Testament  ethics,”  though  clearly  the 
NT  will  be  the  primary  source  for  his  historical  description. 
Rather,  the  subject  matter  of  Meeks’s  study  is  the  early  Christian 
communities  that  produced  texts,  the  NT  texts  as  well  as  others 
not  canonized  in  Christian  scripture  (e.g.  Gospel  of  Thomas, 
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Didache,  1  &  2  Clement,  Gospel  of  Truth,  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
etc.).  It  is  important  to  note  that  Meeks  must  speak  of  com¬ 
munities  since  the  texts  of  early  Christianity  reveal  an 
extraordinarily  diverse  set  of  Christian  groupings.  Still,  Meeks 
believes  that  amidst  this  diversity  there  is  to  be  found  a  family 
resemblance  of  moral  traits.  It  is  this  “family  resemblance”  that 
he  wishes  to  sketch  out  in  this  book. 

In  terms  of  methodology,  Meeks  adopts  what  he  calls  an 
“ethnographic  approach.”  This  approach  has  three  characteristics: 
1)  The  object  of  the  ethnographic  approach  is  culture,  of  which 
morality  is  an  integral  part.  Meeks  intends  to  describe  the  moral 
dimensions  of  the  various  subcultures  of  early  Christianity,  which 
were  in  turn  part  of  the  larger,  more  complex  culture  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Thus  Meeks,  in  several  chapters,  situates  early 
Christian  behavior  and  thought  within  the  Greco-Roman  world. 
For  example,  chapter  5  compares  and  contrasts  early  Christian 
moral  discourse  with  that  of  Greco-Roman  society.  2)  The  eth¬ 
nographic  approach  is  holistic  in  that  it  believes  the  component 
parts  of  any  culture  to  be  inextricably  interconnected.  Any  part 
must  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  whole,  but  any  attempt  to 
understand  the  whole  must  be  anchored  to  a  particular  instance.  3) 
The  ethnographic  approach  is  interpretive.  Here  Meeks  aligns 
himself  with  Clifford  Geertz  who  takes  the  analysis  of  culture  to 
be  “‘not  an  experimental  science  in  search  of  law  but  an  interpre¬ 
tive  one  in  search  of  meaning’”  (p.  11). 

What  follows  then  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this  book  is 
not  a  systematic  outline  of  early  Christian  morality.  Rather, 
Meeks  presents  a  series  of  case  studies,  what  he  calls  “some 
preliminary  trenches  in  the  archaeology  of  the  past”  (p.  17).  As 
Meeks  himself  is  keenly  aware,  these  case  studies  are  only  loosely 
connected  with  each  other  and  he  holds  out  the  hope  that  charac¬ 
teristic  patterns  will  emerge.  One  of  the  few  weaknesses  of  this 
study  is  the  absence  of  a  concluding  chapter  that  identifies  and 
gathers  these  characteristic  patterns. 

Chapter  2  is  a  fundamental  building  block  for  the  rest 
because  it  investigates  the  process  by  which  early  Christians 
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gained  a  sense  of  themselves  as  a  distinct  community  or  ethne, 
namely  conversion.  Meeks  argues  that  conversion  for  Christians 
was  a  process  of  radical  resocialization  that  involved  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  reformation  of  morals.  Conversion  as  an  experience  was  placed 
by  Christians  within  a  broader  theological  narrative  and  reminders 
of  that  experience  were  often  used  in  moral  exhortation. 

The  conversion  experience  and  the  resocialization  process 
involved  with  it  created  in  early  Christians  a  sense  of  alienation 
from  and  ambiguity  toward  the  world  around  them,  especially  in 
terms  of  morals.  Meeks  explores  this  phenomenon  first  with 
regards  to  the  city  (chapter  3),  which  was  the  basic  social  context 
for  early  Christianity,  and  then  to  the  world  in  general  (chapter 
4).  Meeks  notes  in  this  chapter  a  striking  division  in  attitudes 
toward  the  “world”  in  early  Christianity.  Such  divisions  crop  up 
in  various  places  in  the  book  (notably  chapter  7,  which  deals  with 
attitudes  toward  the  “body”).  One  senses  that,  in  light  of  these 
sometimes  stark  divisions,  it  becomes  harder  to  see  the  “family 
resemblance”  of  moral  traits  for  which  Meeks  is  searching. 
Implicit  here  is  the  age-old  question  of  unity  and  diversity  within 
early  Christianity,  a  question  which  Meeks  never  directly 
addresses. 

In  chapter  5,  Meeks  examines  the  modes  of  discourse  used 
by  early  Christians  to  express  moral  obligation.  This  is  followed 
by  a  delineation  of  the  social  practices  (e.g.  baptism,  eucharist, 
hospitality,  etc.)  within  which  they  placed  their  moral  talk  and 
which  shaped,  reinforced,  and  gave  meaning  to  their  moral 
sensibilities.  The  next  four  chapters  are  a  series  of  sketches  outlin¬ 
ing  early  Christian  approaches  to  a  variety  of  topics:  evil,  the 
body,  God,  and  eschatology.  Meeks  sees  these  topics  as  parts  of 
the  “moral  landscape”  which  shaped  early  Christian  discourse  and 
behavior. 

The  last  chapter  of  Meeks’s  book  is  perhaps  the  most  sug¬ 
gestive.  Meeks  argues  that  narrative  is  not  merely  a  help  for  moral 
teaching  but  “is  essential  to  proper  moral  reasoning”  (p.  189). 
Furthermore,  Meeks  contends  that  “a  particular  narrative,  con- 
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sistent  in  its  broad  outline  though  wondrously  variable  in  detail, 
has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  Christian  moral  vision”  (p.  189). 
Meeks  here  is  drawing  upon  important  trends  in  philosophy  and 
ethical  theory  (Meeks  cites  MacIntyre  and  Hauerwas),  trends  that 
have  only  begun  to  filter  their  way  into  studies  of  NT  texts  (see 
for  instance  the  work  of  Richard  Hays  and  Stephen  Fowl  on 
Paul).  Meeks  is  unable  in  this  context  to  develop  fully  the  claims 
made  in  this  chapter  or  to  explore  their  implications.  However,  he 
will  have  hopefully  brought  such  issues  to  the  forefront  of 
scholarly  discussion. 

In  the  end,  much  could  be  said  about  this  landmark  study. 
Its  approach  is  innovative  and  ground  breaking.  Particularly 
important  is  his  insistence  that  morality  is  fundamentally  a  com¬ 
munal  matter  and  must  be  studied  as  such.  Wayne  Meeks  is  a 
careful  and  impeccable  historian,  nimbly  guiding  us  through  a 
thick  forest  of  ancient  texts,  some  relatively  familiar,  others  not. 
To  his  credit  though,  Meeks  writes  with  an  eye  towards  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  contemporary  Christian  moral  discourse  (see  his 
postscript).  Many,  as  I  have,  will  find  this  book  to  be  challenging 
and  informative,  opening  up  new  avenues  for  research  and  reflec¬ 
tion. 

-DAVID  M.  FREEDHOLM 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Beyond  New  Testament  Theology:  A  Story  and  a  Programme.  By 
Heikki  Raisanen.  SCM  and  Trinity  Press  International,  1990,  206 
pages. 

Heikki  Raisanen  is  inspired  to  take  up  the  subject  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  theology  by  his  perception  of  discontinuity  between  exegeti- 
cal  and  “synthesizing”  accounts  of  early  Christian  religion  (p. 
xii).  From  his  experience  as  an  historical  exegete,  Raisanen 
intends  to  address  the  “host  of  problems  of  principle  and  method” 
faced  by  the  “potential  author  of  a  synthesis”  (p.  xiii). 
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Raisanen’s  contribution  to  the  task  of  New  Testament  theol¬ 
ogy  comprises  two  distinct  parts,  “a  story  and  a  programme” 
(thus  the  subtitle).  In  his  story ,  Raisanen  presents  an  admittedly 
idiosyncratic  “account  of  the  development  of  the  discipline”  (p. 
xiv).  This  serves  to  situate  his  own  programme  for  a  so-called 
New  Testament  theology  in  a  trajectory  which  begins  with  Gabler 
and  moves  through  Wrede  and  Stendahl.  He  distinguishes  between 
the  tasks  of  “historical  interpretation”  and  “actualizing  interpreta¬ 
tion.”  Along  with  Wrede  he  rejects  the  limitations  of  canon  as 
“arbitrary”  for  the  historian  (p.  100)  and  asserts  that  the  goal  of 
biblical  studies  “should  not  literally  be  ‘New  Testament  theology’ 
but  early  Christian  thought”  (p.  121).  Thus,  Raisanen  studies  the 
documents  of  the  New  Testament  in  an  historical  manner  that  con¬ 
siders  both  the  context  which  is  contemporaneous  with  the  docu¬ 
ments  (“synchronically”)  and  also  the  context  of  the  process  of 
history  which  precedes  and  also  proceeds  from  them 
(“diachronically”)  (p.  113). 

Raisanen  presents  a  list  of  principles  by  which  he  does  his¬ 
torical  interpretation,  and  the  first  concerns  the  addressees. 
Although  New  Testament  theology  is  often  addressed  to  the 
church,  Raisanen  chooses  a  global  audience  (p.  96)— 
acknowledging,  however,  that  others  may  legitimately  choose  to 
address  only  the  church  (p.  xviii).  Raisanen’s  global  orientation 
determines  that  the  product  of  his  exegesis  is  information  not 
proclamation  (pp.  97-98). 

Raisanen  distinguishes  between  the  “history  of  early 
Christian  thought”  and  theological  appropriation — while  at  the 
same  time  acknowledging  that  they  cannot  be  entirely  separated 
(p.  xviii)  and  that  the  historian  exerts  a  subjective  influence 
(p.  106).  Therefore,  Raisanen  does  not  posit  “(historical) 
reconstruction”  over  against  “(theological)  interpretation.” 
Rather,  he  considers  both  to  be  “interpretation”;  that  is, 
“historical  interpretation”  and  “actualizing  interpretation” 
(p.  108). 

For  Raisanen,  exegesis  occurs  in  the  interaction  between  the 
distinct  entities  of  reader  and  text: 
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The  understanding  of  a  text  takes  place  between  two  foci, 
the  pastness  of  the  text  and  the  presentness  of  the  reader. 

In  penetrating  deeper  into  understanding,  the  reader  learns 
to  relate  what  he  or  she  understands  in  an  increasingly 
organized  way  between  these  two  foci  ....  He  or  she  learns 
to  discern  similarities  and  dissimilarities,  points  of  contact 
and  lack  of  them,  possibilities  and  limits  of  interpretation. 

(p.  106) 

Since  understanding  occurs  between  the  text  and  the  reader, 
Raisanen  discusses  the  proper  attitude  of  the  scholar.  He  asserts 
that  all  that  can  be  demanded  is  “the  will  to  take  the  material 
seriously”  and  an  attitude  of  “empathy.”  Thus,  there  is  a  place  for 
every  scholar  regardless  of  their  profession  of  faith.  The  scholar’s 
empathy  should  not  be  restricted  to  one  person  or  party;  rather,  he 
or  she  should  strive  to  render  a  fair  presentation  of  all  individuals 
or  parties  (pp.  110-112). 

Having  discussed  his  principles  for  historical  interpretation, 
Raisanen  presents  “a  model”  that  describes  the  “interplay  between 
tradition,  experience  and  interpretation”  (p.  122).  Raisanen’ s  con¬ 
ception  of  experience  is  a  sociological  one  “in  which  precisely  the 
‘profane’  everyday  reality,  bound  in  time  and  history,  is  taken 
with  utmost  seriousness”  (p.  125).  Moreover,  experience  is 
viewed  as  a  collective  rather  than  singular  concept.  For  example, 
Raisanen  says: 

the  Easter  experiences  point  to  a  wider  framework,  to 
previous  experiences  (already  interpreted).  They  are  not  a 
single  experience  that  could  be  isolated  from  everything 
else.  On  the  contrary,  they  gain  their  meaning  only  as  a 
link  in  a  chain  of  experiences  ....  The  frame  that  provided 
the  Easter  apparitions  with  meaning  consisted  of  both 
traditional  elements  (the  eschatological  thought  world)  and 
recent  ones  (the  experiences  with  the  earthly  Jesus). 

(p.  128) 
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Thus,  these  “experiences  and  interpretations,”  which  are  the 
object  of  biblical  study,  “are  inextricably  connected  with  a  partic¬ 
ular  historical  situation”  (p.  128). 

The  second  component  of  Raisanen’s  model  for  historical 
interpretation  is  “tradition,”  which  he  equates  with  a  “symbolic 
universe  ...  defined  as  ‘a  system  of  shared  meaning  that  enables  us 
to  live  together  as  a  group,’  involving  ‘in  particular  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  perceptions  that  ground  the  community’s  existence  and  that 
therefore  do  not  need  debate  or  justification’”  (p.  130).  This  does 
not  presuppose  an  homogeneous  society;  rather,  “the  more 
pluralistic  a  society  is,  the  more  partly  competing  ‘symbolic 
universes,’  each  maintained  by  a  sub-group  of  the  wider  society, 
it  can  comprise”  (p.  129). 

The  interaction  between  tradition  and  experience  produces 
interpretations — tradition  being  the  framework  into  which  experi¬ 
ence  is  interegrated,  interpreted,  and  understood.  Tradition  is  not 
static;  it  can  be  threatened  by  experiences.  When  this  occurs, 
either  experiences  are  interpreted  to  accommodate  the  symbolic 
universe  or  a  change  must  occur  within  the  symbolic  universe. 
Changes  within  the  tradition  can  take  at  least  two  different  forms. 
Either  the  community  as  a  whole  modifies  its  symbolic  universe 
or  a  group  within  the  community  separates  and  forms  its  own 
symbolic  universe.  It  is  this  dynamic,  or  “dialectic,”  interaction 
between  experience,  tradition,  and  interpretation  that  Raisanen 
asserts  is  the  object  of  historical  interpretation  of  the  early 
Christian  religion  (pp.  130-131). 

Having  presented  his  model  for  historical  interpretation, 
Raisanen  discusses  the  “actualizing  interpretation.”  Here  he 
departs  from  Wrede,  who  did  not  incorporate  the  theological  task. 
Although  he  respects  Wrede’ s  decision,  Raisanen  says  that  “an 
exegete  can,  and  perhaps  should,  reflect  on  the  problems  of 
actualizing”  (p.  137).  As  with  historical  interpretation,  Raisanen’s 
actualizing  interpretation  addresses  the  world  at  large  (p.  138).  His¬ 
torical  study  alone  does  not  produce  a  theological  product;  “it  is 
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simply  not  possible  to  construct  a  viable  present-day  theology 
from  biblical  building-bricks  alone,  and  it  never  was”  (p.  141). 
He  agrees  with  Pannenberg  that  it  is  “the  task  of  ‘theology’  to 
take  seriously  and  check  religious  truth  claims  (by  any  religion)  in 
terms  of  their  consistency  and  their  effects  on  the  life  of  believers, 
and  also  to  check  them  against  present  experience”  (p.  138). 
Thus,  actualizing  interpretation  is  not  bound  by  predetermined 
absolutes  (p.  139):  “the  central  task  of  theology  in  the  present 
situation  is  to  ascertain  just  what  beliefs  or  concepts  inherited 
from  the  tradition  are  still  viable,  and  to  determine  in  what  ways 
they  should  be  reconstructed  so  that  they  will  continue  to  serve 
human  intellectual  and  religious  needs”  (p.  139). 

Raisanen’s  programme  provides  helpful  guidance  for  those 
biblical  scholars  who  engage  in  both  the  historical  and  theological 
tasks.  In  particular,  I  find  Raisanen’s  global  perspective  appeal¬ 
ing.  His  rejection  of  canon  and  faith  as  requisite  for  the  scholar 
are  significant  moves  in  this  regard.  Many  Christians,  particularly 
those  engaging  in  inter-religious  dialogue,  have  made  progress 
toward  rejecting  Christian  triumphalism.  It  is  time  that  biblical 
scholars  follow  suit.  By  adopting  this  model,  the  way  is  opened 
for  the  biblical  scholar  to  enter  constructively  into  intra- religious 
and  inter-religious  dialogue.  For  these  reasons,  Beyond  New 
Testament  Theology  is  an  important  contribution. 

—HENRY  WOLFGANG  LEATHEM  RIETZ 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Martin  &  Malcolm  &  America:  A  Dream  or  a  Nightmare.  By 
James  Cone.  Orbis  Books,  1991,  358  pages. 

Martin  the  Peacemaker,  Malcolm  the  Hatemonger — these  images 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  Malcolm  X  are  burned  into  the 
consciousness  of  many  White  and  African-American  people. 
While  Martin  is  honored  with  a  national  holiday,  Malcolm  has 
until  recently  been  more  infamous  than  famous.  In  Martin  &  Mal¬ 
colm  &  America ,  James  Cone  uses  Martin  and  Malcolm  as  foils 
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for  one  another  as  he  attempts  to  formulate  a  positive  contribution 
to  African-American  self-understanding,  religion,  and  political 
life.  Cone  dialectically  pits  the  thesis  of  Martin’s  integrationist 
work  for  justice  against  the  antithesis  of  Malcolm’s  nationalist 
demand  for  justice  in  order  to  reach  a  synthesis,  namely:  that 
“ justice  and  blackness  are  essential  ingredients  in  the  identity  of 
the  Christian  faith  for  African-Americans”  that  can  meet  the  needs 
of  contemporary  African-American  culture. 

This  dialectical  approach  is  evident  in  the  structure  of  the 
book,  with  chapters  alternating  between  the  two  figures.  “The 
Making  of  a  Dreamer”  precedes  “The  Making  of  a  ‘Bad  Nig¬ 
ger.’”  When  Martin  says  “I  have  a  dream,”  Malcolm  retorts  “I 
see  a  nightmare.”  Martin  was  the  house  slave;  Malcolm  was  the 
field  slave.  Martin  wanted  integration;  Malcolm  wanted  sepa¬ 
ration.  Martin  was  American  and  Christian;  Malcolm  was  African 
and  Muslim.  Martin  grew  up  in  a  middle-class  family  in  the 
South,  Malcolm  grew  up  first  in  a  poor  black  family  and  then 
with  a  white  foster  family  in  the  urban  North.  For  Martin,  “the 
ends  were  preexistent  in  the  means,”  so  nonviolence  was  not 
simply  a  tactic  but  was  a  moral  imperative  in  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights.  For  Malcolm,  nonviolence  robbed  Africans  of  their  dig¬ 
nity;  therefore,  Africans  were  justified  in  seizing  their  rights  “by 
any  means  necessary.” 

Cone’s  treatment  of  violence  provides  a  model  for  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  two  men  throughout  the  book.  As  a  young  man  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  the  South  and  as  a  divinity  student,  Cone’s  life  was 
transformed  by  the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  King’s  deep  Christian 
spirituality,  his  commitment  to  nonviolence,  and  his  fight  against 
southern  segregation  invigorated  the  young  Cone.  When  Cone 
moved  north  to  finish  his  education  in  the  mid-60’s,  he  came  face- 
to-face  with  urban  poverty  for  the  first  time.  Blacks  in  the  North 
needed  more  than  just  the  removal  of  Jim  Crow  laws  and  equal 
economic  opportunities  with  whites,  Cone  came  to  realize;  they 
needed  to  develop  positive  understandings  of  themselves  as  black 
people. 
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For  Cone,  the  different  contexts  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  African-American  communities  are  helpful  for  explain¬ 
ing  the  particular  (and  at  times  contradictory)  approach  each  fig¬ 
ure  utilized  in  the  common  struggle  for  liberation.  Each  response 
was  a  specifically  contextual  response  to  American  injustice 
toward  African-Americans.  King’s  philosophy,  strategy,  and  reli¬ 
gion  uniquely  qualified  him  to  address  the  oppression  of  blacks  in 
the  South.  Malcolm’s  philosophy,  strategy,  and  religion  uniquely 
qualified  him  to  address  the  oppression  of  blacks  in  the  urban 
North.  “Martin  and  Malcolm  served  not  only  as  a  complement  to 
each  other,  but  each  also  served  as  a  necessary  corrective  against 
the  other’s  false  reading  of  what  was  needed  in  the  black  freedom 
struggle”  (p.  259). 

According  to  Cone,  it  was  their  differing  opinions  on  the 
use  of  force  that  most  clearly  separated  the  two  men,  although 
they  did  move  closer  in  their  positions  on  how  best  to  address  the 
Black  situation  following  Malcolm’s  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  near  the 
end  of  his  life.  Cone  clearly  admires  the  early  nonviolence  of 
Martin,  but  then  points  out  the  challenge  of  Malcolm:  i.e.,  to 
avoid  violence  in  the  civil  rights  struggle  was  to  sell  out  to  the 
white  double-standard  that  whites  can  be  violent,  but  blacks  must 
always  eventually  submit  to  the  white  power  structure.  Malcolm 
called  this  nothing  short  of  hypocritical  for  whites,  reminding  his 
listeners  that  “there  ‘wasn’t  nothing  nonviolent  about  old  Pat 
[Patrick  Henry]  or  old  George  Washington!’”  (p.  261).  To  preach 
nonviolence  was  to  continue  to  live  out  the  image  of  the  good, 
meek,  and  gentle  slave— to  remain  a  so-called  Negro ,  and  thus  to 
deny  one’s  blackness.  Malcolm  maintained  this  aggressive 
rhetoric,  although  he  never  owned  a  gun  and  was  never  known  to 
have  done  physical  harm  to  anyone  after  his  conversion  to  Islam. 

Cone  is  also  concerned  that  Martin’s  nonviolence  might 
have  a  “pathological”  basis,  manifest  particularly  where  the 
masses  of  the  oppressed  are  called  on  to  love  their  oppressors 
(p.  262).  “Uncompromising  militancy  was  Malcolm’s  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  black  freedom  struggle,”  Cone  writes,  leading  the 
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reader  to  think  that  he  sides  with  Malcolm  (p.  264).  But  he  does 
not.  After  critiquing  Martin  from  Malcolm’s  perspective,  Cone 
returns  finally  to  agree  with  Martin:  “On  this  point,  Martin  seems 
to  have  history  on  his  side  ....  For  unless  humankind  finds  a  way 
to  put  an  end  to  violence,  then  violence  will  most  certainly  put  an 
end  to  humankind”  (p.  270).  Readers  familiar  only  with  the 
militant  tone  of  Cone’s  earlier  Black  Theology  and  Black  Power 
may  be  surprised  to  find  him  distancing  himself  here  from  the 
rhetoric  of  violence. 

While  Cone  writes  this  book  to  heighten  awareness  of  the 
unique  contributions  of  Martin  and  Malcolm  in  popular  American 
culture,  his  study  is  especially  helpful  for  Christians.  Cone 
provides  Christians— particularly  those  who  are  sensitized  to  issues 
of  oppression— a  model  for  interpreting  history  theologically. 
Cone’s  own  theological  understanding— that  justice  and  blackness 
are  equally  essential  to  contemporary  African-American  self- 
identity— emerges  through  examining  the  historical  particulars  of 
these  two  narratives.  There  is  something  fundamental  about  being 
black  in  America  that  provides  a  common  ground  despite  dif¬ 
ferences  in  religion  and  ideology:  “[Martin  and  Malcolm’s]  faith 
commitments  were  derived  from  the  same  black  experience  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  struggle  in  the  United  States”  (p.  122).  Despite  the  fact 
that  one  was  Christian  and  one  Muslim,  their  common  experience 
of  blackness  gave  rise  to  a  common  commitment  to  human  libera¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  Cone  argues  that  adherence  to  selected  doc¬ 
trines  and  moral  codes  is  not  at  the  heart  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
faithful  African-American  religious  person.  “I  contend  that  the 
depth  of  any  religious  commitment  shall  be  judged  by  one’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  justice  for  humanity,  using  the  liberation  activity  of 
human  beings  as  the  lens  through  which  one  sees  God”  (p.  165). 

Martin’s  Christianity  and  Malcolm’s  Islam  were  not  inciden¬ 
tal;  they  shaped  their  approach  to  black  oppression.  However,  it  is 
their  shared  commitment  to  justice,  which  Cone  hones  by  con¬ 
tinual  comparison,  which  finally  emerges  as  a  standard  that  unites 
the  legacies  of  both  men  without  papering  over  the  significant  dif- 
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ferences  that  separated  them.  A  lingering  question  for  me  is 
whether  the  specific  features  of  Martin’s  Christianity  and  Mal¬ 
colm’s  Islam  functioned  merely  to  shape  more  fundamental  com¬ 
mitments  to  justice,  or  whether  they  created  an  impact  upon  the 
ideologies  of  these  men  in  other  significant— and  perhaps  con- 
flictual— ways.  This  supposition  is  crucial  to  Cone’s  argument— 
without  it  the  two  narratives  lose  their  mutually  complementary 
and  corrective  character.  However,  I  find  myself  unconvinced  by 
Cone  on  this  point. 

Despite  his  fondness  and  thoroughgoing  apology  for  Mal¬ 
colm  in  the  face  of  much  criticism,  in  the  end  Cone  finds  himself 
closer  to  Martin.  But  as  the  reader  sees  Cone  struggle  through  the 
issues  raised  in  these  mutually  corrective  narratives,  she  works 
through  them  herself.  History,  therefore,  becomes  a  teacher,  not 
just  of  facts,  but  of  truth.  Cone  does  not  reduce  this  truth  to  a 
neat,  clean  package  abstracted  from  the  complex  situations  out  of 
which  it  arises.  However,  he  does  show  us  that  in  history,  if  we 
are  willing  to  struggle  with  these  complexities,  we  can  discover 
the  best  of  theology.  Cone’s  work  is  valuable,  then,  to  any  who 
seek  to  uncover  the  truth. 

-CHARLES  WILEY 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Die  grofie  Zinzendorf-Trilogie.  By  Erich  Beyreuther.  Francke- 
Buchhandlung,  1988,  (Vol.  1,  Der  junge  Zinzendorf)  238  pages, 
(Vol.  2,  Zinzendorf  und  die  sich  allheir  beisammen  finden)  302 
pages,  and  (Vol.  3,  Zinzendorf  und  die  Christenheit )  318  pages. 

Nikolaus  Ludwig  Graf  von  Zinzendorf  was  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  and  important  figures  of  eighteenth-century  Europe.  He  was 
an  imperial  count  of  Saxony  who  violated  the  wishes  of  his  family 
and  became  a  Lutheran  minister.  Although  he  was  never  formally 
educated  in  theology,  he  was  one  of  the  most  creative  Protestant 
theologians,  and  his  legacy  had  a  profound  impact  on  the  young 
Schleiermacher.  His  concept  of  a  “theology  of  the  heart”  paved 
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the  way  for  German  Romanticism,  existentialism,  and  the 
theologies  which  draw  upon  those  movements.  He  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  instrumental  in  John  Wesley’s  evangelical  conver¬ 
sion,  despite  the  later  enmity  between  Zinzendorf  and  Wesley. 
Moreover,  Zinzendorf’ s  Christocentrism  and  cross  theology  not 
only  harken  back  to  Luther,  but  point  forward  to  Barth  and  Molt- 
mann. 

Zinzendorf  was  not  only  a  brilliant  thinker  and  orator,  he 
was  also  the  leader  of  an  international,  inter-confessional  religious 
movement  known  as  the  Briidergemeine.  This  loosely  organized, 
pan-European,  Christian  community  played  a  major  role  in  the 
pietist  renewal  of  the  eighteenth  century,  including  the  genesis  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  Under  Zinzendorf’ s  direction,  missionaries 
were  sent  out  into  numerous  areas  of  the  world.  In  addition,  sepa¬ 
rate,  quasi-monastic  religious  communities  were  established 
throughout  Europe  and  in  parts  of  colonial  America.  Not  only 
that,  Zinzendorf  also  campaigned  vigorously  for  the  reunion  of 
divided  Protestantism  and  even  established  cordial  ecumenical  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  His  effort  to  build  a  Church  of  God  in  the  Spirit  in 
colonial  Pennsylvania  stands  as  a  landmark  of  ecumenism.  Such 
activity  led  to  great  opposition  and  controversy.  Zinzendorf  was 
accused  of  heresy,  exiled  from  his  own  estates  in  Saxony,  and 
suspected  of  immorality  and  perversion.  He  had  battles  with  some 
of  the  leading  lights  of  his  day,  such  as  Wesley,  Muhlenburg, 
Francke,  Whitefield,  and  Tennent.  The  controversy  over  his  life 
and  thought  continues  to  this  day.  In  the  last  hundred  years  he  has 
been  portrayed  as  a  spiritualist,  a  mystic,  a  crypto-catholic,  a 
communist,  a  heretic,  and  even  a  psychopath.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  he  is  so  little  known  and  understood  in  the  Engligh-speaking 
world. 

Zinzendorf’ s  life  makes  for  a  fascinating  biography,  and 
Erich  Beyreuther  tells  it  with  charm  and  insight.  Volume  1  of  his 
trilogy  examines  Zinzendorf’ s  childhood  and  education.  Volume  2 
tells  the  story  of  the  founding  of  Herrnhut  and  Zinzendorf’ s 
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ordination.  Volume  3  begins  with  the  exile  and  presents  Zin- 
zendorf  s  mature  theology.  Each  volume  has  its  special  strengths, 
but  I  found  volume  1  to  be  the  most  valuable  overall  for  clearly 
setting  forth  the  formative  experiences  which  shaped  Zinzendorf’s 
later  activities.  His  father  died  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  when 
his  mother  remarried,  she  moved  away  and  left  Zinzendorf  in  the 
care  of  his  grandmother.  Zinzendorf  grew  up  in  a  castle  under 
strict  Pietist  rules  and  with  few  friends.  His  only  confidant  was  an 
older  aunt.  However,  to  his  credit,  Beyreuther  avoids  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  reduce  Zinzendorf  s  later  peculiarities  of  thought  and  prac¬ 
tice  to  this  unusual  upbringing. 

Each  volume  of  Beyreuther’ s  account  is  rich  in  anecdotal 
details,  such  as  Zinzendorf’ s  propensity  to  take  long  walking 
excursions  during  which  he  would  carelessly  give  away  all  of  his 
cash  to  beggars.  He  would  then  find  himself  having  to  go  without 
food  or  lodging  until  he  could  borrow  money  from  understanding 
friends  (a  way  of  handling  money  which  was  to  greatly  affect  the 
future  of  his  Briidergemeine) .  However,  this  biography  is  not 
another  sentimental  journal  or  an  hagiography.  Beyreuther’ s 
thorough  understanding  of  the  many  faces  of  Pietism  allows  him 
to  place  Zinzendorf  in  the  context  of  the  often  bitter  world  of 
German  Pietism.  He  perceptively  and  critically  analyzes  Zin¬ 
zendorf’s  relationship  to  Halle  and  Wittenberg,  as  well  as  his  con¬ 
troversies  with  Francke,  Bengel,  Oettinger,  and  other  Pietist  lead¬ 
ers.  In  doing  so,  Beyreuther  gives  color  and  form  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  picture  of  life  in  the  Halle  pedagogium  or  in  a  noble 
household.  The  attention  given  to  setting  is  particularly  helpful  to 
Americans,  who  often  fail  to  appreciate  the  nuances  of  a  class 
society. 

Beyreuther’ s  knowledge  of  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
Briidergemeine  is  also  evident  in  this  biography.  He  relates  Zin¬ 
zendorf’s  central  role  in  the  development  of  the  distinct  social  and 
ecclesiastical  organizations  of  the  Briidergemeine ,  as  well  as  his 
role  in  the  formation  of  the  theology  and  piety  of  that  community. 
Beyreuther  is  a  clear  admirer  of  Zinzendorf’s  theology,  and  is 
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adept  at  tracing  the  numerous  influences  which  went  into  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  that  theology;  however,  he  is  also  a  perceptive  critic.  The 
traditional  English-language  portrayals  of  Zinzendorf  tend  to  be 
wooden;  Beyreuther’s  Zinzendorf,  in  contrast,  is  a  powerful  and 
charismatic  figure  with  great  flaws  and  eccentricities.  Beyreuther 
has  the  rare  gift  of  presenting  his  subject  as  a  flesh  and  blood 
human  being  without  diminishing  his  greatness.  I  know  of  no 
other  biographer  of  Zinzendorf  who  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
this  delicate  task. 

The  Francke  Buchhandlung  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
republishing  Beyreuther’s  three- volume,  858-page  biography  in  a 
single  volume.  Despite  being  written  about  thirty  years  ago  (1959- 
1961),  this  remains  the  premier  Zinzendorf  biography,  and  its 
republication  allows  a  new  generation  to  consider  its  merits. 
Moreover,  the  high  quality  of  publishing  matches  the  high  quality 
of  the  writing.  Those  who  have  struggled  with  the  crumbling  first- 
editions  will  particularly  appreciate  this  publication.  There  is  an 
unexpected  error  on  the  fly-leaf,  however.  The  publication  of 
volume  three  was  in  1961,  not  1971  as  listed  there. 

There  is  one  serious  flaw  with  the  original  which  has  not 
been  corrected  in  this  republication.  Volume  1,  which  in  many 
ways  is  the  most  important,  contains  no  footnotes.  The  author 
relied  on  a  bibliography  for  each  section  to  serve  as  the  notation. 
This  is  extremely  frustrating  for  scholars  who  wish  to  delve 
deeper  into  specific  issues  raised  by  Beyreuther.  Thankfully,  he 
corrected  this  flawed  methodology  in  the  subsequent  volumes,  but 
it  would  have  been  helpful  if  the  publisher  had  taken  the  effort  to 
supply  the  notations  for  volume  1  in  this  new  edition.  Further¬ 
more,  researchers  should  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  an  old  work, 
and  that  Zinzendorf  research  has  greatly  increased  our  knowledge 
about  such  important  issues  as  the  events  at  Herrnhaag  (see 
Koinonia  V.2)  and  the  role  of  women  in  the  Briidergemeine.  Die 
grofie  Zinzendorf -Trilogie  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
academic  library,  particularly  seminary  libraries,  even  if  they  own 
the  first  editions.  Theologians,  historians,  Germanists,  and 
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scholars  of  European  Christianity  will  want  to  at  least  consult  this 
work.  This  massive,  but  readable,  study  highlights  the  flaws  of 
the  existing  English-language  biographies  of  this  vital  European 
theologian  and  church  leader.  It  would  be  a  great  contribution  to 
American  scholarship  if  someone  were  to  take  the  effort  to  trans¬ 
late  this  biography  into  English  for  benefit  of  the  general  educated 
community. 

-CRAIG  D.  ATWOOD 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

A  Common  Calling:  The  Witness  of  Our  Reformation  Churches  in 
North  America  Today.  Edited  by  Keith  F.  Nickle  and  Timothy  F. 
Lull.  Augsburg  Press,  1993,  88  pages. 

The  Leuenberg  Agreement  and  Lutheran-Reformed  Relationships. 
Edited  by  William  G.  Rusch  and  Daniel  F.  Martensen.  Augsburg 
Press,  1989,  154  pages. 

Dialogue  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Christians  in  North 
America  now  has  four  reports  to  its  credit  after  more  than  three 
decades  of  work.  A  Common  Calling  is  the  latest  of  these,  and  it 
makes  recommendations  similar,  if  not  identical,  to  those  pro¬ 
posed  in  two  previous  volumes.  The  Leuenberg  Agreement  and 
Lutheran-Reformed  Relations  is  largely  background  material  to  the 
fourth  round  of  conversations  and  A  Common  Calling ,  with  arti¬ 
cles  by  Reformed  and  Lutheran  theologians  reflecting  on  past 
dialogues  and  the  meaning  of  Europe’s  Leuenberg  Agreement  for 
North  Americans. 

Marburg  Revisited  (1966)  and  An  Invitation  to  Action 
(1984),  products  of  the  first  and  third  dialogue,  both  concluded 
that  full  communion  was  possible  between  these  traditions  based 
on  shared  agreement  concerning  the  Gospel  and  sacraments. 
While  three  Reformed  and  two  Lutheran  churches  accepted  the 
“invitation”  of  the  third  report,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
(LCA)  declined.  With  the  creation  of  a  new  Lutheran  Church  in 
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1988  through  the  merger  of  the  LCA  and  two  accepting  Lutheran 
bodies,  further  dialogue  was  necessary,  and  a  fourth  round  of 
dialogue  was  begun. 

Across  the  Atlantic  and  around  the  world,  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Christians  appear  to  be  moving  closer  together.  Since 
1973  eighty  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches,  mostly  in  Europe 
but  on  other  continents  too,  have  signed  the  Leuenberg  Agreement 
creating  altar  and  table  fellowship  between  them.  The  Leuenberg 
Agreement  and  Lutheran-Reformed  Relations  provides  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  Europeans  and  Americans  from  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
traditions  on  the  meaning  and  results  of  Leuenberg  in  Europe  and 
its  potential  impact  here.  Most  essays  are  supportive,  but  almost 
all  admit  that  the  results  have  been  somewhat  disappointing  in 
terms  of  practical  relations  between  churches.  Among  the 
Americans,  Paul  Fries  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  (RCA) 
endorses  the  agreement,  but  the  Lutherans  are  divided.  Walter 
Sundberg  is  ready  for  North  American  churches  to  sign  as  a 
means  to  bring  about  communion,  but  Robert  Jenson  deems  the 
document  too  vague  and  argues  that  it  does  not  address  the  unique 
history  of  American  Christianity. 

In  North  America,  the  prolonged  and  troubled  courtship 
between  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Christians  has  largely  been  due 
to  cold  feet  on  the  part  of  Lutherans.  The  Sixteenth  Century  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Christology,  mutual  condemnations,  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  predestination  continue  to  be  stumbling  blocks.  A  Common 
Calling  seeks  to  address  these  concerns  and  to  make  communion, 
including  mutual  recognition  of  ordination  and  shared  sacraments, 
possible  between  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
(the  result  of  the  1988  merger)  and  four  Reformed  churches— the 
Presbyterian  Church  (PCUSA),  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
(UCC),  and  the  RCA. 

The  first  task  of  A  Common  Calling  is  the  development  of  a 
“confessional  hermeneutic”  to  analyze  the  areas  of  disagreement. 
The  churches  share  a  Reformation  heritage,  but  they  diverge  in 
their  confessions  of  faith.  The  Lutherans  hold  up  the  Augsburg 
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Confession  while  Reformed  Christians  consider  a  variety  of  con¬ 
fessions  authoritative,  including  Westminster,  the  Synod  of  Dort 
and  the  Barmen  Declaration.  A  Common  Calling  also  argues  that 
each  church  is  struggling  internally  to  remain  true  to  their  heritage 
and  historical  identity  while  making  room  for  theological  diver¬ 
sity.  Both  confessional  commitments  and  internal  issues  are 
described  as  forming  the  hermeneutic  which  will  determine  the 
reception  of  the  dialogue’s  results. 

On  a  confessional  basis,  the  Lutherans  have  the  most  for¬ 
midable  barrier  based  on  Article  7  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
The  “Satis  Est”  clause  there  states  that  unity  of  the  church 
requires  agreement  “concerning  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments.”  From  this  criteria,  the  con¬ 
demnations  are  dismissed  as  barriers  since  they  were  the  result  of 
division  more  than  the  cause.  Discord  over  predestination  is  also 
dismissed  since  the  original  disagreement  was  over  John  Calvin’s 
notion  of  “double  predestination”  which  all  the  Reformed 
dialogue  partners  have  repudiated. 

The  issue  which  remains  controversial  is  the  Lord’s  Supper 
and  the  Christology  which  is  so  closely  tied  to  it.  Over  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  debate  on  the  nature  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the 
Eucharist  has  not  fully  resolved  the  differences  between  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Christians,  but  A  Common  Calling  argues  that  these 
differences  should  be  seen  as  complementary,  not  divisive.  Agree¬ 
ment  exists  on  the  reality  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  Supper  even 
though  the  “mode”  of  the  presence  may  be  disputed.  The  authors 
even  go  so  far  as  to  call  the  differences  between  bodily  (Lutheran) 
and  spiritual  (Reformed)  presence  “mutually  corrective.”  They 
argue  that  the  “consequences”  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  Supper 
are  more  important  that  the  “mode”  of  that  presence. 

While  the  Reformed  Churches  will  likely  accept  this  report, 
Lutherans  will  continue  to  struggle  with  it.  Soon  after  its  pub¬ 
lication,  a  delegate  to  the  ELCA’s  National  Assembly  declared 
that  she  wanted  the  Reformed  churches  “to  repudiate  the  doctrines 
of  John  Calvin  and  Ulrich  Zwingli  and  replace  them  with  the 
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Augsburg  Confession”  before  communion  was  established.  Other 
Lutherans  fear  that  a  closer  identification  with  Reformed 
Christians  will  complicate  or  disrupt  dialogue  with  Episcopalians 
and  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  conservative  faction  of  the  ELCA  has 
argued  that  communion  with  Reformed  Churches  would 
undermine  Lutheran  integrity  and  lead  to  the  same  type  of 
denominational  decline  now  faced  by  Presbyterians. 

The  question  which  remains  unanswered  is  whether  the 
“Satis  Est”  clause  will  in  itself  be  sufficient  as  a  basis  to  establish 
full  communion  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Christians  in 
America.  A  Common  Calling  states  that  our  common  calling  to  a 
shared  Gospel  should  be  sufficient  while  noting  the  lack  of  com¬ 
mon  language  between  traditions.  The  absence  of  a  common  lan¬ 
guage  may  prompt  Lutherans  to  continue  their  demands  to  hear 
“real”  or  “bodily”  presence  either  because  of  an  unwillingness  to 
listen  to  another  tradition  or  as  a  cloak  for  non-confessional 
issues.  We  must  remain  hopeful,  however,  that  both  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Christians  will  realize  the  sufficiency  of  agreement  on 
the  Gospel  and  Christ’s  presence.  Working  together  on  the  con¬ 
sequences— proclaiming  the  good  news  of  Christ  Jesus  and  doing 
God’s  work  on  earth— is  the  task  we  all  share  and  need  to  share 
more  fully. 


—LAKE  LAMBERT 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  Kingdom  of  Matthias:  A  Story  of  Sex  and  Salvation  in  19th- 
Century  America.  By  Paul  E.  Johnson  &  Sean  Wilentz.  Oxford 
University  Press,  1994,  222  pages. 

The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
periods  in  American  religious  history.  During  this  time,  which 
scholars  have  termed  the  Second  Great  Awakening,  the  country 
witnessed  an  eclecticism  not  matched  until  the  spiritual  experi- 
mentalism  of  the  1960s.  This  was  the  heyday  of  itinerant 
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evangelism  in  the  South.  And  in  the  North,  Charles  G.  Finney 
spearheaded  a  new  form  of  revivalism  aimed  at  converting  the 
burgeoning  middle  class.  In  opposition  to  these  two  dominant  cur¬ 
rents  arose  a  wide  range  of  new  sects  and  movements,  many  of 
which  had  their  genesis  in  the  “burned-over  district,”  a  vicinity  in 
western  New  York.  These  movements,  which  included 
Mormonism,  Millerism,  holiness,  spiritualism,  and  innumerable 
communitarian  experiments,  offered  alternative  paths  for  religious 
seekers. 

The  Kingdom  of  Matthias  is  the  story  of  one  of  these  move¬ 
ments,  a  small  cult  organized  around  the  figure  of  Robert 
Matthews,  who  styled  himself  Matthias,  Prophet  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews.  Active  in  and  around  New  York  City  between  1831  and 
1834,  Matthias  convinced  wealthy  and  gullible  evangelicals  to 
outfit  him  in  luxury,  and  establish  a  commune  with  himself  as 
patriarch.  In  this  capacity,  he  ruled  the  spiritual,  sexual,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  lives  of  his  followers  through  chicanery  and  intimidation— 
his  imprecations  brought  death. 

The  book  is  first  and  foremost  a  terrific  read.  The  Kingdom 
of  Matthias  is  narrative  history  at  its  best.  The  authors  have  shown 
remarkable  restraint  in  not  subjecting  the  case  to  excessive  inter¬ 
pretation.  With  the  exception  of  a  superb  introduction— the  first 
thirty  or  so  pages  condense  a  broad  range  of  scholarship— they 
purposely  downplay  their  own  evaluations  and  gently  guide  the 
reader  into  drawing  his  or  her  own  conclusions.  It  is  a  book  that 
easily  could  have  been  dry  and  dogmatic  in  less  confident  hands. 
Johnson  and  Wilentz  never  let  their  analysis  overpower  the  story. 

And  what  a  story!  There  is  everything  to  satisfy  the  beach- 
bound  bibliophile— sexual  shenanigans,  a  callous  murder,  and  a 
surprise  ending.  There  are  tragic  scenes  that  are  quite  moving,  as 
when  one  deluded  widower  tries  to  raise  his  wife  from  the  dead. 
And  there  are  comic  moments  that  are  quite  funny,  like  when  a 
policeman  tries  to  record  Matthias’s  deposition,  given  in 
apocalyptic  argot.  No  novelist  could  hope  for  a  better  cast  of 
characters.  There  is  Matthias,  the  lavishly-dressed  prophet,  whose 
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rambling  revelations  bewildered  the  Mormon  founder  Joseph 
Smith.  Elijah  Pierson,  the  self-made  entrepreneur  and 
philanthropist,  who  moved  in  the  most  exclusive  circles  of  the 
evangelical  reform  movement  before  the  voice  of  God  informed 
him  that  he  was  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  Ann  Folger,  who  realized  that 
she  was  the  “match  spirit”  of  the  charismatic  prophet,  much  to  the 
consternation  of  her  wealthy  husband,  who  bankrolled  the  King¬ 
dom.  Isabella  Van  Wagenen,  the  recently  emancipated  slave  who 
was  Matthias’s  most  devoted  follower,  and  who  later  became  a 
distinguished  abolitionist.  The  book  makes  for  compelling  read¬ 
ing. 

Yet  The  Kingdom  of  Matthias  is  as  instructive  as  it  is 
entertaining.  As  a  case  study,  this  tale  of  deception,  exploitation, 
enthusiasm,  and  abuse  sheds  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  social  ten¬ 
sions  of  the  Jacksonian  era.  Sensitive  to  the  social  effects  of  the 
market  revolution,  the  focus  of  their  earlier  work,  Johnson  and 
Wilentz  note  how  Matthias’s  poor,  rural  roots  made  him  resentful 
and  envious  of  an  emerging  industrial  class,  and  nostalgic  for  an 
earlier  era  when  men  were  men,  and  women  didn’t  compete  for 
their  jobs.  Matthias’s  hypermasculine  brand  of  patriarchal  ruler- 
ship  represented  a  retrograde  movement  among  those  who  rejected 
the  moral  imperatives  of  a  new  “feminized”  America.  In  a  world 
where  women  were  becoming  more  aggressive  in  the  spiritual  and 
domestic  spheres,  and  where  men  were  instructed  not  to  curse  or 
drink  or  fight,  Matthias  propounded  a  misogynist,  anti-bourgeois 
faith  to  “redeem  the  world  from  devils,  prophesying  women,  and 
beaten  men”  (p.  92).  His  success— thankfully  limited— tells  us 
something  about  the  confused  spiritual  thirsts  of  his  era.  His 
ultimate  failure  tells  us  something  about  the  fragile  structure  of 
charisma. 

One  may  take  exception  to  Johnson  and  Wilentz’ s  narrow 
characterization  of  the  Finney ites.  And  their  concluding  remarks, 
which  draw  parallels  to  Jonestown  and  Waco,  strike  one  as  an 
unnecessary  bid  to  make  history  seem  relevant.  The  insight  this 
chronicle  brings  to  our  understanding  of  America’s  past  is  rele- 
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vance  enough.  A  newspaper  editor  who  reported  on  the  Matthias 
affair  at  the  time  expressed  his  hope  that  the  episode  would 
“forever  form  a  theme  for  reflection”  (p.  165).  Thanks  to  Johnson 
and  Wilentz,  this  curious  and  instructive  episode  in  American  reli¬ 
gious  history  will  not  be  forgotten. 


-BRADFORD  VERTER 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 
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